





Now in operation: new processing plant at Dawson, Minn. 
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SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 


SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 








“DOC” MacGEE says: There’s never a 
worry about solvent quality in the plant 
that depends on Skellysolve. You’re 
sure you're right . . . for Skellysolve 
quality is guaranteed by the pioneers 
in this business... and backed by more 
than 20 years of Skellysolve service to 
industry. 


Check the important reasons why 
Skellysolve quality satisfies: Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Minimum of aromatics. 
Low sulphur content. A minimum of 
unsaturates, pyrogenic decomposition 
products, and excessively volatile 
compounds. And that’s not the half of 
the Skellysolve quality story! 


Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Quality! 


Compare, too, for fast vaporization 
from oils and meals, for low end points, 
freedom from greasy residues and low 
solvent losses. 


And there's no question about de- 
pendability of supply! Even during the 
catastrophic 1951 flood, not one single 
Skellysolve customer ran out of solvent. 
Regardless of weather or other obsta- 
cles, the Skellysolve organization has 
earned the reputation for “delivering 
the goods” when you want them .. . 
where you want them! 


Is yours an unusual solvent problem? 
Put it up to the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen. For complete information, 
write us now. 


> Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change-overs the price 
of the hub bearings is only about one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded ti Capaciti 
ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specificati Our will be glad to assist you = 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers factured by Industrial 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil and aan 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fabrication and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 














BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your indi cificati This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust- tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 





INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Worth 1, Texas 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 


of 
Elevating 


Hoisting 
Conveying 


Mixing 
Equipment 














EDITOR’S DESK 


Time to Take Stock 


Normally we do not deem it our function to editor- 
ialize on the state of the nation—unless it affects soy- 
beans directly. But the recent disclosures of scandal and 
corruption make us cross the line unhesitatingly. 

A government without a code of ethics is no better 
than a man without morals. The general pattern was set 
several long years ago when deep freezes and inside in- 
formation used in grain speculation were condoned and 
upheld by our national administration. If such things 
were permissible at the top, it was only natural that they 
should permeate down through the ranks. 

The unfortunate thing is that those thousands of faith- 
ful career employees of government who are not guilty, 
who would not think of doing a shady act. who have been 
conscientious and above-board in their actions, are tak- 
ing a part of the rap for the unfaithful. For every man 
who has strayed from the path of right there are prob- 
ably 99 who have not. But those 99 are now apologetic 
and embarrassed by the actions of their few associates. 

Disclosures of the type recently brought to light make 
it increasingly difficult to attract capable, honest men to 
government service. Those who are honest feel that their 
reputation will be smeared along with those who are not 
honest. 

Perhaps it will bring the American public to the re- 
alization that government has been rapidly assuming the 
proportions of an octopus, reaching further and further 
into the pockets of every man, woman and child.  Per- 
haps it will focus attention on the fact that we as citizens 
do not want as much government as we have been pay- 
ing for—if we were to get value received we would have 
government in everything. 

There are things which government should do for the 
citizen. There are responsibilities of the citizen to the 
government. But I have my doubts that we can con- 
tinue to continually take from government, as we have 
learned to do during the last two decades, without also 
surrendering to government. That I do not want. The 
American people must do some careful, honest, intelli- 
gent thinking about the course of our ship of state. 


What Will Happen to Soybean Oil? 


Soybean oil is regarded by many persons as a sick 
commodity. Pricewise, when compared with the figures 
for a year ago, that is correct. At that time soybeans 
were selling for only a little more than at present, but 
soybean oil was selling at a price range approximating 
the ceiling, imposed in late January. of 20.5 cents per 
pound, 

Now we are in a different situation. The 1950 cot- 
ton crop was a very small one. The hog kill was smaller. 
There was very little competition for domestic markets. 
Now we are competing with a huge cotton crop and a 
very large hog crop. The market-place for oils is crowded. 

A year ago Northern European countries were taking 
some supplies of whole soybeans for processing. They 
were also taking soybean oil in rather heavy tonnages. 
This year huge quantities of Asiatic soybeans are moving 
to European mills for processing—and the mills are tak- 
ing their pay in oil. Manchurian beans are replacing 
American soybeans in those markets. We shipped too 


many poor quality soybeans into those markets. 
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A year ago the olive crop in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries was a practical failure. Italy, Greece, Spain, Portu- 
val—all are heavy users of salad oils. With no domestic 
olive production they bought American soybean oil. The 
oil from some 20 million bushels of soybeans went into 
that market during the winter months. In 1951 they 
have an adequate olive crop, will need no soybean oil ex- 
cept that which they take in trade for olive oil they sell 
to us. 

Compared with other commodities, soybean oil is now 
under-priced. Compared with the war-time ceiling 
it is under-priced. Compared with the current demand 
it is a drug on the market. But at current prices it will 
begin to move into industrial and chemical uses, which 
have been out of the question during that period when 
the world’s food needs demanded that all soybean oil go 
into the edible field. 

It is our belief that soybean oil prices merely indicate 
the direction in which other and competitive oils are also 
going—and soybean oil is unfortunate enough to have 
gone first. Prices can not sag much lower until indus- 
trial usage will step in and absorb some of the tonnage 
which is now depressing the market. 

But so long as current ceiling prices on soybean oil 
meal apply there is little hope of either soybean oil or 
soybean prices rallying much above current levels. As a 
rule-of-thumb the industry has figured that one-half the 
value of a bushel of soybeans laid in the oil, the other 
half in the meal. Current demand for meal suggests that 
perhaps we will come to regard soybeans as a protein 
producer, and soybean oil as a by-product of the produe- 
tion. 


Should Keep a Crop Balance 


Increased livestock production, together with dwind- 
ling feed supplies and the probability that on Oct. 1 of 
1952 we will have on hand only about three weeks’ sup- 
ply of feeding corn make it even more important that 1952 
soybean acreage be held at a reasonably high level—and 
that every possible bushel of beans be produced on that 
acreage. 

Officials of PMA were faced with decision between 
more corn acreage and decreased soybean acreage, or 
maintaining the soybean acreage and not increasing corn. 
They compromised. Corn acreage goals for the Midwest 
have been increased. Soybean acreages for those states 
have been reduced. But soybean acreages for some of 
the Delta and Southern states have been increased. Total 
acreage of soybeans asked is very nearly the same as the 
actual planted acreage in 1951. 

Indisputable fact is that one acre planted to soybeans 
will replace two acres planted to corn, when the meal is 
used to supplement corn supplies in livestock feeding. 
Ten million acres of corn and 2 million acres of soybeans 
will produce more pounds of livestock products than 12 
million acres of corn. The right combination of the two 
crops will produce more of those livestock products the 
American public demands than too many acres of either 
crop. 

We must maintain a balance between the two crops. 
And that balance must be maintained in the livestock pro- 
duction areas. Soybean meal out of position does not 
produce pork in Iowa. Planning officials have done a 
sincere job of analyzing the nation’s needs. Prices and 
the weather man will now determine what the actual 
planted acreages turn out to be. Short seed supplies in 
the oat areas may limit that crop, increase corn and soy- 
beans. High priced corn and low priced soybeans at 
planting time may throw our relationships, acreage-wise. 
cut of balance. 
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WEIGHT TRACTION 


gives farming a real boost 





Now you can smile when the farming load is heavy 
and your field work calls for more power. Feel the 
surging pull in your CA or WD Tractor when live- 
weight traction takes hold! It’s almost like having 
a neighbor’s tractor come in and help you out. 


The hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER in the 
Allis-Chalmers CA and WD Tractors changes dead- 
weight to liveweight. Weight of both tractor and 
implement is automatically shifted to bear down on 
the drive wheels when the soil is stubborn and the 
tillage is tough. 


The automatic TRACTION BOOSTER reduces 
fuel-wasting wheel slippage and tire wear. It en- 
ables you to do drawbar jobs with mounted tools 
that would normally require a heavier tractor. 


Liveweight traction means lower costs, better 
farming, and higher yields for you. Ask your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer to demonstrate this new principle 
in farm power. 


Engine power spaces rear wheels instantly for any 
width rows or furrows. Power spacing and A-C Quick- 
Hitch Implements shorten get-ready time to minutes. 


TWO-CLUTCH control gives ‘“extra-engine” conven- 
ience for all power take-off work. Auxiliary hand 
clutch stops forward motion while power line remains 
live. Optional on CA (above); standard on WD (left). 
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BRING 


IT ON! 


Whether you are raising me for a 
broiler or to lay eggs I need plentv of 
protein. In the modern rations Soy- 
bean Oil Meal is your most economical 
source of protein for me. 


Be sure the feed vou get me contains 


Soybean Oil Meal. 


I like it and it 


will mean extra profits for vou. 


YOUR FIRM NAME 


More Meal Booster Ads 


At last your Association has anoth- 


er series of four ads talking up the 


virtues of Soybean Oil Meal in live 
stock feeds. They are designed for 
your use in local newspapers—will 
keep your name before the public. 

The series includes poultry. dairy 
cattle and one general ad. Processors 
and feed dealers will find them of 
special value. 

To partially cover costs- you may 


have the set of four newspaper mats 
for $1.25: 10 sets for $1 each. 

Order Series D mats from: Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, Hudson. 
lowa. 

We still have left some of the Series 
B mats on cattle feeding and Series 
C on hog feeding. Same price as 
above. Or we'll send you proofs of 
all sets for vour inspection if you 
Wish. 


International Winner 


Ben T. Gildersleeve. Hudson. Ill.. 
won the grand championship with 
his soybean exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Grain & Hay Show at Chicago. 
Nov. 23-30. 

Gildersleeve was first place winner 
with an exhibit of yellow soybeans 
in region 4 and 8. 

Reserve champion was William R. 
Beattie, Staples. Ontario. Beattie was 
first place winner with yellow soy- 
beans in region | and 2. 

John Taylor. Virginia. Ill. was 
second place winner in region 4 and 
8 R. H. Peck, River Canard, On- 
tario, was second place winner in 
region | and 2. 

First place winner with soybeans 
in region 3 and 7 was FE. W. Doubet. 
Hanna City, Il. Second place winner 
was John O. Pugh. Venedocia, Ohio. 


60-Bushel Yield Wins 


Earl Musgrave of Morgan Coun- 
ty. near Stilesville. is the 1951 cham- 
p.on soybean producer in Indiana. 
His yield of 60.9 bushels per acre tops 
103 participants in the 11th annual 
contest sponsored by the Indiana 
Corn Growers’ Association in coop- 
eration with the Purdue University 
asronomy department. 

Musgrave’s winning yield is the 
second highest in the history of the 
state competition. George Shell of 
Madison County checked the record 
vield of 61.8 bushels per acre in 1949. 

Placing second this past year was 
Russell Wealing of Benton County 
with a vield of 58 bushels. while 
Henry Preiser of Cass County was 
third with 55.7 bushels. 

The Musgrave field was planted to 
the Lincoln variety in 32-inch rows 
in early June at the rate of five pecks 
per acre. The usual rotation is corn, 
soybeans, oats. and clover. Average 
farm fertilization and cultivation were 
practiced and the soys were combin- 
ed in mid-October. 

The Musgrave farm is near one of 
the areas where soybeans were first 
grown extensively in Indiana. accord- 
ing to K. E. Beeson, Purdue extension 
agronomist. This fertile valley in 
northern Morgan and southern Hen- 
dricks Counties has been especially 
well adapted to soybean production. 
In these counties. the Parsons were 
pioneer growers, and later, the Ed- 
mondsons were distributors of certi- 
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“We've Got a Secret Weapon, Joseph V. Dzugashvili!”’ 


Grim times these are, for a young couple facing a new 
life together on a farm or elsewhere. But they do so 
knowing we here in America have a secret weapon 
that Iosif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, alias Joseph 
Stalin, can never copy. 


We have a grow-ahead system in this country. It 
has stimulated the inventor, the manufacturer, the 
laborer to do a better job, because a better job pays 
more. A man is free to grow here, to watch his farm 
grow, to push his business into greater growth or to 
increase his skill as a worker or a manager. 

Our system pulls people ahead. We do not stim- 
ulate them with a shotgun in their faces. We needn't 
threaten banishment to Siberia or to a labor con- 
centration camp to make our factory wheels hum. 

Back of any part-war or full-war effort is the great 
‘‘know-how”’ of our industry. The only nation Iosif 
fears is the leading grow-ahead nation in the world. 
When Dzugashvili says he fears our industrial sys- 


J OFFICES IN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


tem he says, in effect, that he fears our free minds 
and our incentive way of doing things. Let’s never 
copy Communism, or any other “‘ism.”” Let’s copy 
our own success, which has made our nation the 
envy of all the world. 


* * * 


Here at Cargill we have an incentive to serve you. 
Under our American system we must earn your 
grain business by constantly trying to do better and 
better. To merit your feed and seed business, we 
can’t depend on some political overlord. We have 
to give you better feed and seed—-and better service, 
too. We have to do that every day, night and day. 


Knowing all this, we try harder and harder, all 


the time. 
SPECIALISTS IN y e 
SERVING 


AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 11 other publications. 
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fied seed of the early grown soybean 
varieties of the state. 

While almost every variety found 
in Indiana was included in the 
check-up this year, Lincoln and Hawk- 
eye were grown by 81 percent of the 
contestants. Practically all were 
planted in rows with the corn planter. 
To get more rows per acre, some 
growers pulled in the marker, while a 
few like Musgrave set the planter 
wheels at less than 40 inches. 

Direct fertilization did not seem to 
be an important factor in contribut- 
ing to yield. Beeson said. A high fer- 
tility level. good farming practices. 
high vielding varieties, and a favor- 
able growing season were the major 
contributing factors. At planting 
time. many growers used 100 to 200 
pounds of 0-12-12 analysis and a few 
plowed down fertilizer. 


Winner at Toronto 


The happy looking gentleman on 
the right is R. H. Peck who has just 
been presented with a sterling silver 
tray and a $100 check by J. G. Camp- 
bell, general manager. Victory Mills 
Ltd., Toronto. for winning the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair’s 1951 world 
championship in soybeans. 

The trophy, emblematic of the 
championship, was put up for annu- 
al competition by Victory Mills. As 
you can see, it is an exceptionally 
handsome trophy. The base is of wal- 
nut, surmounted with a solid slab of 
onyx. The farmer, the mill buildings 
and farm buildings are of copper and 
the field of soybeans is also of copper 
but especially processed so that it is 


of a colorful green shade. > 


At left, J. G. Campbell, general manager, Victory Mills, Lid., Toronto; right, R. H. Peck, 
River Canard, Ontario, winner of the Royal Agricultural Fair's world championship in 


Bob Peck is one of the original soy- 
bean growers and he has specialized 
in the production of outstanding reg- 
istered seed of the top soybean varie- 
ties. The variety with which he cap- 
tured the 1951 world honors is Haro- 
soy. developed by the Harrow Experi- 
mental Station and introduced as a 
licensed variety last year. Harosoy is 
a medium maturing variety and has 
given excellent yield results in early 
tests. It will be another year before 
Harosoy seed is available in quantity. 

Peck besides being one of the lead- 
ing growers. is the Canadian director 
of the American Soybean Association 
and is also a member of the Ontario 
Soybean Marketing Board. No one 








Give Your Customers the Benefit of 


The Latest Feeding Information 


LIVESTOCK 
FEEDING 
1952 
44 pages illustrated 


12c per copy in lots of over 100 


For complete schedule of prices including 
imprints, envelopes and mailing write: 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


HUDSON, IOWA 


The gist of the latest feeding in- 
formation. Vitamin B-12 and anti- 
biotics covered. 


Boiled down. Easy for the live- 
stock man to read. 




















soybeans. 


has been more keen and helpful in the 
spectacular advance of soybeans in 
Ontario than Peck. Proof of this ad- 
vance is that the Department of Agri- 
culture, Statistical Branch, estimates 
that last year’s Ontario soybean crop 
will mean 12 million dollars gross to 
Ontario farmers. 


A Rice Comeback? 


A rice growing enterprise in south- 
east Missouri that may expand to 
10,000 acres in 1952 is reported by 
Cordell Tyndall in a recent issue of 
Missouri Ruralist. 

Leader in the venture is O. H. 
Acom., Wardell, Mo., who is  well- 
known to Soybean Digest readers 
since he is a member of the board 
of directors of the American Soybean 
Association, and the leading soybean 
producer in Missouri. Judge Acom 
had 300 acres of rice under cul- 
tivation this past year. 

To further the project Acom built 
a new drying tower, a storage eleva- 
tor, and he has a 150-foot well for 
watering 200 acres of rice. 

Rice growing flourished in south- 
east Missouri during the twenties, but 
went out during the depression due 
to low prices, poor yields and weeds. 

The late B. M. King of the Mis- 
souri State Experiment Station 
showed growers how to whip the 
weed problem by using a two-year 
rotation of rice and soybeans. The 
scheme was such a success and soy- 
beans were so profitable rice was 
dropped out of the rotation. Why 
bother with rice when soybeans did 
so well on the gumbo soils? Today 
the area is top for soybeans in the 
state. 

And maybe rice will come back in 
a rotation with soybeans. 
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Five Reasons Why Bemis is 
Your Best Burlap Bag Source 








YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR 

LARGE OPERATIONS. 

Bemis is the largest importer. Whatever 
the supply situation, Bemis customers 
are in the most favorable position. 
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YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR KNOWL- 
EDGE OF QUALITY OF BURLAP. 


For many years, producers and users 
alike have accepted Bemis’ grading 
of Indian burlap as the standard 

for the industry. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR 
QUALITY BAG MANUFACTURING. 
Just one example: Bemis close-stitch 
seams—11 stitches to 2 inches 

are strong, siftproof, dependable. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS 
QUALITY PRINTING 


... directly on the bag or on the Band- 
Label. It helps to sell your product. 








YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS’ 
LARGE FACILITIES. 


Sixteen plants and seventeen 
additional sales offices, all strategically 
located, assure you a dependable 
source of supply. 





Bemis is headquarters for all grades and 


3 
weights of burlap... including widely Bemis 


used 10-oz., and the popular, special- 


finish Angus, which only Bemis imports. Baltimore * Boise * Boston « Brooklyn Buffalo 
Charlotte Chicago*Cleveland- Denver Detroit 
Houston « Indianapolis + Kansas City» Memphis 
Jacksonville, Fla. + Los Angeles * Louisville 
New Orleans « Minneapolis + New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City + Omaha- Philadelphia 
Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salina «Seattle 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Wichita 
Vancouver, Wash. 
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Is Hog Breeding Herd on Way Out? 


Livestock feeding has been hit 
with so many new developments the 
last several vears that we doubt if 
even an expert could keep up with 
them. 

These include of course B-12 and 
the antibiotics, and new concepts in 
the feeding of ruminants—you have 
to feed the rumen bacteria as well as 
the cow. 

Now the latest is the announcement 
of a synthetic sow’s milk by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. Its use makes possible 
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FREDMAN BAG CO. 
330 E.CLYBOURN ST. 
MILWAUKEE .2,.WiS. 
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the removal of the pigs from the sow 
immediately after birth. It 
may well pave the way for the pig 
hatchery to eliminate the breeding 
herd from the average farm, just as 
the incubator did away with the set- 
ting hen. 

Terralac as the product is called 
includes dry skim milk, lard. fish 
solubles. vitamins and minerals, forti- 
fied with terramycin. Here are some 
of its suggested advantages: 

1—It gives the pig the advantage of 
the antibiotic from the first and not 
just from the time when he is put on 
pig starter. As a result pigs are 10 
to 35 percent heavier at weaning time. 

2——It eliminates the problems of 
crushing the pigs by the sow or the 
pigs contracting diseases .from the 
sow. since they are taken away a day 
or two after birth. The bane of pig 
hatcheries has been periodic waves of 


almost 


disease. Separation of sows and pigs 
can break this evele. Mortalitv has 
been reduced from 35 percent to 5 to 
10 percent by the feeding of Terralae. 

>—Relieved of the 
nursing her pigs. the sow can now 


necessity of 


raise three litters a year instead of 
two. She can be rebred or sent to 
market within a few days after far- 
rowing. 

|-There is no limit to the size of 
litters that can be raised on Terralac. 
There are strains of swine that con- 
sistently throw 15 or 16 pigs in a lit- 
ter. But the sow can care for only 
10 pigs at most. 

So the new synthetic milk opens up 
the possibility of more litters per year. 
faster growing pigs. and raising many 
more pigs per litter. 

Many pigs handled this way have 
been brought to weaning status at five 


weeks and have gone into the feeder 
lots on a par with eight-week wean- 
lings. 

Pigs raised on Terralac should be 
raised in a high-temperature, high- 
humidity environment. and have a 
near constant supply of milk. 

The Pfizer Co. has used phono- 
graph records with sow and pig 
squeals played automatically every 
hour to call the pigs to the trough. 
Otherwise. without the sow to remind 
them, they are apt to sleep through 
meal time. 

For a report of studies on synthetic 
sow’s milk see: 

RECENT ADVANCES IN BABY 
PIG NUTRITION, by B. E. Sheffy. 
department of animal husbandry. 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y. Pro- 
ceedings of the 195] Cornell Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Manufacturers. 
Nov. 1951. 


Soy Meal as Pig Feed 


The two pigs shown below are a 
dramatic example of one reason why 
a University of Georgia professor of 
animal husbandry is urging Georgia 
farmers to grow soybeans. 

The two pigs were the same size at 
the start of an experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. And they receiv 
ed exactly the same ration except that 
the supplement of the pig at the righi 
was 100 percent “detoxified” cotton 
seed meal. while the one at the left 
received cottonseed meal and solvent 
process soybean oil meal half-and 
half. Both received ground white corn. 
a mineral mixture and added _ vita- 
mins. 


The two pigs above received the same ration of corn, protein supplement, minerals and 


vitamins. 


+ a 





But the pig at right received an all 


meal pl t. One at left 


had a supplement of half soybean meal, half cottonseed meal. 
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The pig at right gained .68 pounds 
daily and weighed 90 pounds when 
the photo was taken. The one at left 
gained at the normal rate of 1.10 
pounds daily and weighed 151 pounds. 
Neither received any animal protein, 
antibiotics or a B-12 supplement. 

Cottonseed meal has been toxic to 
New methods ap- 
parently are able to remove the gos- 
sypol that causes the toxicity. But 


swine in the past. 


even the degossypolized cottonseed 
meal apparently lacks one or more 
factors that the soybean oil meal sup- 
plies to pigs. 

Savs I. A. Dyer. one of the authors 
of the experiment, in Southern Live- 
stock Journal: “From the protein 
supplement standpoint, we (in Geor- 
gia) are at a disadvantage in that two 
of our major protein supplements are 
of relatively poor quality for hogs. 
especially in drylot feeding. I have 
reference to cottonseed meal and pea- 
nuts and/or peanut meal. In drylot 
feeding. commercial cottonseed meal 
should not exceed 10 percent of the 
total ration. although it may be used 
to a greater extent for pasture-fed 
hogs. 

“It is of particular interest to me 
to see the increase in production of 
1919 only = 112.000 
bushels of soybeans were produced 
One year later. 201.000 

This is an 
The expand- 


sovbeans. In 


in Georgia. 
bushels were produced. 
increase of 82 percent, 
ed production of soybeans should be 
encouraged since the quality of pro- 
tein in soybean oil meal is far super- 
ior to that of most plant proteins.” 


Antibiotics Again 


An experiment at the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station  of- 
fers further evidence that feeding an- 
tibiotics to dairy calves will have a 
beneficial effect. 

An aureomycin supplement fed to 
14-week-old dairy calves stimulated 
their growth by about 35 percent for 
the first six weeks. and resulted in 
better appearance and condition of the 
animals. 

The increased rate of growth de 
clined after that. After 20 weeks of 
feeding the antibiotic supplement the 
calves showed about the same rate of 
increase as calves not getting the an- 
tibiotic. 

The feeding of aureomycin produc- 
ed no detrimental effects. 

ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLE- 
MENT (‘(AUREOMYCIN) FOR 
DAIRY CALVES. By L. L. Rustoff. 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Baton Rouge. La. Journal 
of Dairy Science. Vol. 34. July 1951. 
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Protein for Ruminants 


We have been saying that quality 
of protein is not important for rumi- 
nants. But a number of tests at the 
Oklahoma station comparing cotton- 
seed cake with soybean cake in sup- 
grasses for 


plementing dry native 


wintering big steers have shown 
greater gains for the soybean cake 


in each case. 

Further tests have been made at 
Oklahoma in an attempt to determine 
the value of different proteins in 
steer feeding. Soybean and cotton- 
seed meals and a_sesame-soybean 
meal combination been 
pared with no results. 
Further trials apparently are neces- 
sary. 


have com- 


conclusive 


For complete reports of these tests 
see Oklahoma Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. MP-22. FEEDING AND 
BREEDING TESTS WITH SHEEP. 
SWINE AND BEEF CATTLE. Pro- 
gress Renort 1950-51. Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultures| Experiment Station. Still 
water. Okla. 


—sbd— 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


The new trichloroethylene solvent 
processing plant of Tri-County Coop- 
erative Soybean Association at Daw- 
son, Minn., went into operation Nov. 
26. and the community celebrated 
with an all-day open house Dee. 8. 

The 50-ton-per-day soybean mill, 
an installation of Crown lron Works, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was truly a 
community project. The Dawson 
Club furnished the initial 
steam to get the venture started, and 
the $225,000 capital necessary to put 
it in operation was raised locally. 

Five local elevators own stock in 
the mill, buy beans for it and furnish 
storage capacity in addition to the 
83.000 bushels storage afforded by 
the mill. They are the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator at Dawson; the 
Farmers Elevator and Mercantile Co., 
Bovd: Farmers Mercantile & Eleva- 
Madison; Farmers Union 
GTA. Madison: and Farmers Union 
GTA. Havdenville. 

President of the board is Carl M. 
Hanson. Louis Sandbakken, manager. 

The Dawson Sentinel published a 
26-page issue. the largest in its his- 
tory. in honor of the mill’s opening. 

This month’s cover picture, show- 
ing the Dawson mill, appears through 

ourtesy of the Dawson Sentinel. 
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SEEDBURO-HYTROL FOLDING CONVEYOR 


Portable — Low-Priced — One-Man Unit..... 


Shovbeen men! Here’s a labor saver made 
for your operation. It can help whisk heavy bags 
between floors, in and out of trucks or freight cars 
in record time. Saves manpower, too, And it can 


handle cartons and cases of finished products! 


These are not its only advantages. It is compact 


—folds to half its size. Stores in small space. Ele- 





vates to any angle while in use. Made in 5 sizes, 
10’ to 20’ long. Widely used for between-floors 
handling jobs. Loading end near floor—saves lif: 
ing. All moving parts concealed to protect operator 


and products. All controls hydraulically operated. 


Flow of materials can be reversed by turn of a 
switch. Welded steel construction—sturdy, lasts a 
long time. Stacks bagged products four times as 
fast as manually. GUARANTEED against faulty 


materials and workmanship. 


729 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send complete details about the HYTROL 
Folding Conveyor. 


Name 
Address a 


City 


CHICAGO 


Tr Teter yy 
“ry ?ttittititiett | 
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WHAT’ 
AHEAD 


By GEORGE M. STRAYER 


OSWELL P. Garst, writing in 

Farm Quarterly, states that 
there have been three great and sig- 
nificant changes in American agricul- 
ture during the past two decades 
changes that have enabled the United 
States to feed not only her own peo- 
ples but to serve as the great store- 
house of food for the world. One of 
those major changes, as outlined by 
Garst, was the introduction of the soy- 
bean crop commercially, with its at- 
tendant production of vast quantities 
of oil and protein. 

During the period to which Garst 
refers in this article the United States 
has. for the first time, become self-suf- 
ficient in fats and oils, in fact we have 
become a net exporter of oils and oil- 
seeds. It was soybean oil that en- 
abled us to quickly replace the fats 
and oils we had been bringing into 
the U.S. from tropical areas previous 
to World War If. And it was soybean 
oil meal which enabled us to increase 
our livestock production to supply 
the milk. meat and eggs which were 
needed for a war-time economy, with- 
out having to increase corn acreage 
proportionately. 

America’s farmers. during that pe- 
riod. have increased their efficiency 
of production to a point where the 
average COW produces 5,500 pounds 
of milk per year instead of the 3,500 
of two decades ago; to the point 
where the average hen now produces 
165 eggs per year instead of the 105 
of 1930; and where the average mar- 
ket pig comes to that market a full 
six weeks to two months earlier car- 
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Well over 95 percent of soybean oil meal goes into livestock feeds. 


At the threshold of 1952 ASA'’s secretary-treasurer re- 

views soybeans as an industry and crop—and looks 

ahead. From an address before the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 


rying the same weight. Those vast 
strides forward in livestock feeding 
have come about through increased 
usage of protein feeds, and through 
greater knowledge of and more intel- 
ligent usage of those proteins. 

And what is that protein feed to- 
day? The Bureau of. Agricultural 
Economics estimates indicate that out 
of a total 1951 consumption of ap- 
proximately 11] million tons about 5.2 
tons or nearly one-half will be soy- 
bean oil meal. Out of 8.7 million 
tons of vegetable proteins utilized, 5.2 
millions or about 60 percent will 
come from the soybean crop. 


Advances in Feeding 


And today tremendous strides for- 
ward are being made in livestock feed- 
ing through the addition of vitamin 
B-12 and antibiotic to soybean oil 
meal and the formula feeds which 
embody soybean oil meal as the basic 
ingredient. Great progress has al- 
ready been made in this field, and it 
is almost certain that we have only 
scratched the surface and have much 
farther to go. 

Unlike most other agricultural 
crops which are grown in great quan- 
tity in the so-called “bread-basket” of 
the world, soybeans are not utilized in 
the area of production in their whole 
or unprocessed state. Corn is largely 
fed to livestock. Oats are fed to live- 
stock. Wheat is milled for human 
consumption. Soybeans must first be 
processed before they can be utilized 
in our present-day economy. That 


processing consists of the removal of 
the approximately 20 percent oil 
which the soybean contains, leaving 
as a residue the soybean oil meal. 


The first processing of soybeans in 
the United States was done in plants 
constructed for use on cottonseed. As 
soybeans came into prominence in the 
Cornbelt section, processing plants de- 
signed especially to handle the crop 
started to come into the picture. First 
there was usage of the screw press 
which had been operating on flaxseed, 
copra and animal products. Nearly 
all of the early soybean processing 
was done on these so-called “expel- 
lers” or screw presses, and as the de- 
mand for facilities of this type in- 
creased the manufacturers of these 
units improved them—especially the 
tempering and pre-cooking segments. 
Up until a few years ago the major 
portion of all the soybeans produced 
in the United States was processed in 
these screw press units, which used a 
combination of heat and high pres- 
sures to literally squeeze the oil from 
the flaked soybean. 


One of the most impressive devel- 
opments in the soybean industry has 
been the rapid and wide-spread shift 
toward solvent extraction. Literally 
explained, this is a process of dry- 
cleaning the oil from the soybean 
flakes, just as you would remove oil 
from a fabric by dry-cleaning it. 
This shift is very encouraging because 
the more complete separation of the 
oil and the protein which this process 
brings favors the development of in- 
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dustrial uses for each of the end prod- 
ucts. Where the screw press method 
of processing left a residual oil con- 
tent in the meal of from 3.5 to 5 per- 
cent, a well designed and correctly op- 
erated solvent plant will leave a resid- 


those uses, then the usage in the indus- 
trial fields. Shortening is the major 
user of soybean oil, using 710.6 mil- 
lion pounds in 1949. Margarine is 
the second largest user. Other food 
products such as salad oils, salad 





Steaming molten polyamide resin is piped into fiber drums for hardening and ship t at 
the General Mills’ plant. This soy product finds wide usage in the packaging and adhe- 
sive fields. 


ual oil content of from only .5 to | 
percent. Thus, when operating on 
soybeans carrying 20 percent oil the 
oil yield from a bushel of that crop 
may be as much as 20 percent greater 
when processed by the solvent method. 

So long as soybean oil is usec 
largely as human food, and thus re- 
mains relatively higher priced than 
the meal, the trend toward solvent ex- 
traction will certainly continue. In 
my estimation it will be but a matter 
of a few years until practically all of 
the processors will be forced to use 
this method in order to compete on a 
financial basis. 

When processed by solvent method 
each bushel of 60 pounds of soybeans 
will yield about 10.5 or 11 pounds of 
oil, dependent on oil content of the 
raw material and the efficiency of the 
plant operation. It will also yield 
about 45 pounds of soybean oil meal. 
These two commodities, and their 
components, should be considered 
separately in light of their present 
uses, and their futures. 

Today it would appear that in the 
foreseeable future soybean oil will 
continue to be used largely for human 
food. I would like first to consider 
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dressings and cooking oils stand third. 
In this field the major problem of soy- 
bean oil has been the tendency toward 
flavor instability when stored under 
certain conditions. 

One of the major contributions to 
the soybean industry has been the 
concentrated study on the factors af- 
fecting flavor stability in soybean oil. 
The Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, margarine manufacturers’ 
private laboratories and a host of oth- 
ers have worked in this field. Knowl- 
edge developed at the Northern Re- 
gional laboratory on the relationship 
of metal content to soybean oil stabil- 
ity has already led to some commer- 
cial developments and undoubtedly 
will lead to others. 


More Work Needed 


The problem is not yet solved. 
Much more needs to be done on the 
fundamental reaction and behavior of 
soybean oil. We need a more com- 
plete understanding of the flavor in- 
stability in both the liquid and hydro- 
genated forms of oil. The industry 
has made tremendous progress in the 
production of bland, stable products, 


both liquid and solid, but we need to 
know much more, and it is in this 
field of research that we will see some 
of the most significant developments 
in soybean chemurgy. 

Research has shown that the use of 
citric acid, citrates, and other metal 
inactivating compounds will contrib- 
ute toward greater stability of soy- 
bean oil and products from it, and 
permission has now been granted by 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
allow the use of small quantities of 
these harmless materials in the oil im- 
mediately following the refining pro- 
cess, thus producing a margarine of 
greater flavor stability. This appli- 
cation was filed by one of the mar- 
garine manufacturers, and the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association filed a brief 
in support of the application. As 
chemistry and industry learn more 
about soybean oil, this relative new- 
comer in our foods and industrial 
economy, we can expect to see great 
strides forward in the widening of the 
field of usage. 


Oil in Industry 


Today about 80 percent of our soy- 
bean oil production is used in food 
products. So long as present price 


relationships prevail this percentage 
will probably continue, but the use of 


soybean oil in paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers, linoleums, oilcloths and many 
other types of surface coatings is an 
intriguing field. As an example of 
the developments in this field, let’s 
take a quick look at the polyamide 
resins being produced commercially 
from soybean oil by General Mills, 
chemical division. First produced 
commercially by this company in 
1947 these polyamide resins have 
done well for themselves, bringing 
the consumer superior packages by 
serving as grease, oil, water, and wa- 
ter-vapor resistant coatings for paper, 
foil, cellophane and other materials. 
They have also found extensive use as 
heat-sealing adhesives for labels, as 
laminating resins and as glossy under- 
coatings for bright, attractive cartons. 
In the leather industry they are used 
as impregnants to improve the water 
and solvent resistance of handbags, 
jackets and other products. They 
have found a use as coating agents for 
metals to prevent corrosion, and as 
vehicles for printing inks. 

Now, five years after the commer- 
cial introduction of polyamide resins 
produced from soybean oil the Gen- 
eral Mills research men have found a 
way to make a water suspension of 
these materials. Previously applied 
only under heat or in solvents, this 
water suspension method of applica- 
tion promises to open up a wide new 
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vista of usage for this soybean prod- 
uct, and to create markets for more 
and more bushels of soybeans in so 
doing. 

I would like to mention another 
field of development which is open- 
ing up for a portion of soybean oil. 
For years the soybean processing in- 
dustry has wondered what to do with 
the “foots” produced in the process- 
ing plants. High in lecithin, some of 
this troublesome foots has been util- 
ized for the production of that prod- 
uct. 

The commercial soybean lecithin 
which we have known is a mixture of 
soybean oil and at least four distinct 
phosphatides. Each phosphatide dif- 
fers in its chemical composition and 
properties. Fractionation, and_ the 
production of “tailor-made” lecithins 
hold the hope of increased usage and 
increased value for this by-product in 
the future. 

Chemical modifications of lecithin 
have recently received considerable at- 
tention from research workers. As a 
result, some widely varied physical 
and chemical properties have been un- 
covered. One such chemically modi- 
fied lecithin is readily dispersed in 
water, in contrast to the lecithin of 
commerce, and has a waxy, semi-fri- 
able consistency rather than a viscous 
pastiness. These properties recom- 
mend it for specific applications, and 
point the way toward many other de- 
velopments which we may expect in 
this field. 


Market on Foots 

Soybean foots are becoming a ma- 
jor source of dimer acid, which is now 
in commercial production by at least 
one company, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that other commercial 
chemicals will probably be produced 
in quantity from this material once 
regarded as a waste material of the 
soybean industry. In fact, it would 
now appear that we have only scratch- 
ed the surface in this field of develop- 
ment, and that markets for soybean 
foots might conceivably become an 
important segment of the soybean in- 
dustry. 

You have heard told the story of 
the usage of soybean oil in the sur- 
face coating industry, hence I will but 
touch on that field. It will suffice to 
say that the extent of usage of soy- 
bean oil in this field will be largely 
governed by economics, and that as 
long as prices of edible oils stay rela- 
tively high the major portion of the 
soybean oil production will go into 
food products. However, our chem- 
ists and manufacturers now know 
enough about the usage of soybean oil 
in paints, enamels, varnishes and 
such products that whenever prices 
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permit large quantities of soybean oil 
will flow into those fields of usage. 
There are many unanswered questions 
in this field, but certainly our knowl- 
edge of drying oils is much greater 
than ever before. The economics of 
oil prices will govern future develop- 
ments in this field. Fractionation of 
soybean oil offers great possibilities 
when the economics of the industry 
make it desirable to separate the dry- 
ing from the non-drying portions of 
the oil. 

The other great product of the 
processing of the soybean is soybean 
oil meal. Composed of 40 percent or 
more protein, it makes up by far the 
greater tonnage. One of the most 
nearly balanced of the vegetable pro- 
teins, soybean oil meal offers a vast 
storehouse of development that has 
hardly been explored. 

Today well above 95 percent of the 
total tonnage of soybean oil meal be- 
ing produced goes into livestock feed- 
ing. High percentages will continue 
to go into that field of usage over a 
period of years. Ironically, although 
we know that soy flour is one of the 
best protein supplements for our basic 
foods. it is not now being used as wise- 


ly for human food as for livestock 
feeding. We have learned to add oth- 
er factors which bring the nutritional 
levels of soybean oil meal up to a 
point where they are equal to or per- 
haps superior to animal proteins, but 
we have not learned how to produce 
food products from soybean proteins 
which will have widespread taste ap- 
peal and consumer acceptance, in 
spite of the inherent nutritional 
values. This is one area of usage 
where we need much more explora- 
tion, and one which offers great hope 
for expanding markets. 

The soybean processing industry is 
well aware of the necessity of suitable 
processing methods to develop the 
maximum nutritional value of the 
meal for livestock feeding purposes. 
Steps have been taken to raise the 
general level of processing: methods, 
to standardize the high quality level 
of the product, and the men compos- 
ing the Soybean Research Council 
have spent a vast amount of time and 
effort in assisting specific plants 
which their problems involved in mer- 
chandising a high quality soybean oil 
meal. There is still room in this field, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A laboratory technician tests the viscous liquid resulting from the extraction of soy protein 
for use in making textile fiber. Textiles are still a promising field for soy protein. 
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Developing and Using 
New Varieties 
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‘ F USDA photo by Killion 
The 10 to 15 years’ work it takes fo develop a new variety is many times repaid by the 
increased income the variety brings farmers and processors. 


THE LINCOLN AND HAWKEYE VARIETIES 
DEVELOPED BY THE AGRONOMISTS ARE 
SUPERIOR--BUT BETTER ONES ARE COMING 


By DONALD G. HANWAY 


Assistant Agronomist, University of Nebraska, 
at the Nebraska Soybean Conference at 
Fremont, Nebr. 


i fee YEARS ago the soybean vari- 
eties that most. Nebraska farm- 
ers will plant next spring did not ex- 
ist as commercial varieties. The 
acreage at that time was planted -to 
Mukden, Richland, Illini, Dunfield, 
and Manchu. 

Each of these varieties had weak- 
nesses from the grower’s point of 
view. Mukden was comparatively 
low in yield and lodged considerably. 
Richland stood up well but was short 
and carried pods close to the ground. 
Illini was late and lodged badly. The 
other varieties had similar weakness- 
es. The processors also saw the need 
for varieties with higher oil content 
and better seed quality. 


Higher Yielders 

Present-day varieties are not per- 
fect, but they have demonstrated 
such superiority over the old varieties 
that farmers grow them in preference. 
The advantage of the newer varieties 
has been estimated at 20 percent in 
yield. The percentage of oil in the 
beans has been increased nearly 3 
percent. Since these improved vari- 
eties are grown on several million 
Cornbelt acres each year, this yield 
advantage means several millions of 
dollars in increased income to the 
farmers. The increased oil content is 
a very important item to processors 
when multiplied by the number of tons 
involved. 

A rather extravagant estimate of 
the money spent for soybean improve- 
ment in all states from all sources of 
revenue is $500,000 annually. The 
money invested in this program seems 
to be returning a high rate of inter- 
est. This rate of interest is going to 
keep climbing, for present varieties 
will be replaced in time by others that 
are still better. 

What is the procedure used to de- 
velop new, improved varieties? Each 
of the varieties grown 10 years ago 
had some good qualities along with 
its shortcomings. The sciences of 
genetics and of plant breeding had 
shown that the good characteristics 
from two different varieties could be 
combined into one by crossing the 
two and then selecting in subsequent 
generations those plants that appeared 
to have the desired combinations of 
characters. To insure that these se- 
lected strains would actually perform 
better under field conditions than the 
old varieties, they were tested under 
comparative conditions in different 
areas. Those proving superior were 
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Purdue University photo 


A typical adaptation and yield test plot at Purdue University used in developing new varieties of soybeans. 


increased, named, and released as new 
varieties. 

The breeding procedure as stated 
seems simple and_ straightforward. 
Let us examine it more closely. What 
is the starting point in such a breed- 
ing program? The answer, of course. 
is the choice of the varieties to be used 
as parents. Together the two vari- 
eties which are to be crossed should 
show the characters that the breeder 
wants to combine into a single strain. 
The following characteristics directly 
important to the grower receive the 
most attention in the breeding pro- 
gram: yield, lodging resistance, prop- 
er maturity, adequate height, height 
of lower pods above the ground, lack 
of excessive branching, resistance to 
shattering, and disease resistance. 


Must Compromise 


Since protein content and oil con- 
tent are the important characteristics 
from the processing point of view and 
indirectly determine the price the 
farmer receives for each bushel of 
soybeans, any new variety must be 
satisfactory in these two attributes. 
No two varieties can be chosen that 
will together embody all these charac- 
ters to the desired degree. The breed- 
er, therefore, must start out with a 
compromise. Nevertheless, the choice 
of parental varieties is very impor- 
tant. 

Making crosses in soybeans is a 
tedious process. Since the flowers 
are normally self-pollinated, it is _ne- 
cessary to remove the 10 anthers (pol- 
len sacs) from the flower of one vari- 
ety before they release pollen and 
then manually apply pollen from the 
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other variety to the stigma of the 
flower. Sitting flat on the ground in 
the field and using binoculars for 
magnification, a technician is able to 
emasculate the tiny flowers with a 
pair of small tweezers and then pol- 
linate them with the desired pollen. 
Few crosses can be made in an hour. 
If only 20 percent of the flowers so 
pollinated develop into pods, the 
breeder is not especially dissatisfied. 

The seeds that develop from these 
flowers grow into F, plants that look 
alike. The seeds which F, plants 
produce, however, grow into plants 
no two of which are alike. The breed- 
er selects from this generation plants 
that appear to be most nearly like 
what he wants. The progeny from 
each of these plants is again variable, 
though not as variable as the previ- 
ous generation. Some progenies will 
appear better than others. The 
breeder will choose the best plants 
from the best progenies. At about 
this stage in the selection procedure 
the breeder begins to compare the 
better selections in replicated tests for 
yield. Samples from these tests are 
analyzed for oil and protein content. 

Only selections from the better 
strains are retained each year. In 
each generation observations are 
made for disease resistance, shatter- 
ing, lodging, and other characters. 
Any selection that fails to measure up 
in any respect is discarded. After 
making single plant selections for 
five or six generations the progeny 
from any plant will be reasonably 
uniform; in other words, its inherit- 
ed characteristics will have become 
fixed, and the breeder can be fairly 


certain that any advantage it shows 
will be retained. Discarding up to 
this stage will have eliminated most 
of the original selections. 

The few remaining strains repre- 
sent the best selections from the cross. 
To determine which, if any, has the 
superiority required to become a new 
variety, they are tested in different 
areas of the originating state in com- 
parison with the standard varieties 
for one or more years. 


Uniform Testing 


If any strain shows considerable 
promise in the state tests, it is entered 
in the uniform group tests conducted 
by the U. S. Regional Soybean Labor- 
atory in cooperation with all the state 
experiment stations of the region. In 
these tests strains are grouped accord- 
ing to their maturity classification and 
are grown at many locations in the 
region where varieties of that par- 
ticular maturity are adapted. Only 
those strains that prove outstanding 
in these tests for two or three years 
have a chance of becoming a new 
variety. Those superior in some re- 
spects but too poor in others to be con- 
sidered for release may be used in 
crosses in the hope of making further 
progress. 

When a new strain has proved to 
be definitely superior, the seed is in- 
creased, a name is chosen, and it is 
released to farmers. The foundation 
seed division and the certifying agen- 
cies then take over the responsibility 
of keeping the variety pure so that its 
superiority will not be lost by getting 
it mixed with other varieties. 

The development of a new variety 
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is a long, complex process. Frequently 
12 to 15 years are required from the 
time of the original crossing of two 
varieties until sufficient seed is avail- 
able for release to farmers. The co- 
operation of the states in a regional 
uniform testing program under the 
direction of the U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory at Urbana, Ill., per- 
mits such rapid evaluation of new 
strains that the time required to de- 
velop new varieties is reduced by two 
or three years. Regional cooperation 
insures all states the opportunity of 
benefitting from any progress made in 
the region. Farmers get improved 
varieties in the shortest possible time. 
Research and development of new 
varieties is coordinated so that the 
value received for each dollar spent is 
at a maximum. 


Can’‘t Predict Results 


The chances of getting a desirable 
new variety from a certain cross can- 
not be predicted. Just as some sires 
nick with certain dams in livestock, so 
certain varietal combinations of soy- 
beans seem to be better sources of de- 
sirable types than others. The pos- 
sible different gene combinations, con- 
sidering all 20 chromosome pairs in a 
cross between two different varieties, 
is an astronomical figure, no more 
easily conceived than the amount of 
our national debt. In the first place, it 
is impossible to grow enough plants 
to include all the possible combina- 
tions. In the second place, if they were 
all grown, variations in soil and other 
environmental factors would make 
finding the most desirable combina- 
tion highly improbable. 

But plant breeders do not expect to 
reach perfection immediately. Sub- 
stantial progress has been and can still 
be made in all the characters consid- 
ered desirable. New strains, by re- 
ceiving the more desirable traits of 
both parents, should do better than 
the parental varieties on the average 
considering all characters. But new 
strains may be superior to either of 
the parents in certain aspects. 

In oil content, for example, the new 
Adams variety is considerably better 
than either of its parents, Illini and 
Dunfield. Apparently these two vari- 
eties carry different genes affecting 
oil production, and Adams received 
some of the better ones from each, 
thus getting a more desirable gene 
complement in this respect than either 
parent had. Breeders make, observe, 
and discard hundreds of selections for 
each one that merits release as a new 
variety. 

There can be no one perfect variety. 
Environmental conditions vary, and 
no one variety could conceivably be 
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adapted everywhere. The length of the 
daylight period determines the time 
of blooming of soybeans. Keep the 
days long enough and no blooming 
will occur. Soybeans in the northern 
part of the United States are planted 
near June 1, when days are long but 
still getting longer. Growth is rapid in 
the long days. Days begin to shorten 
about June 21. When the critical day 
length is reached, buds form and 
flowering occurs. For varieties in 
Minnesota this occurs when day 
length is still greater than 15 hours. 
This is longer than any day of the 
year in Louisiana. 

Thus if soybeans adapted to Minne- 
sota conditions were planted in Louis- 
iana, they would begin to bloom 
shortly after they emerged from the 
soil. On the other hand, a variety 
adapted in the South would not bloom 
until late in August, if planted in 
Minnesota and would be caught by 
frost. Soybean varieties, as a result of 
this photoperiodic condition, are 
adapted in rather narrow east-west 
bands where day lengths initiating 
floral development occur early enough 
in the summer to allow time for ma- 
turity before frost. Varieties differ in 
their range of adaptation. Hawkeye 
and Lincoln have proved to be widely 
adapted. 


Nebraska Varieties 


As a rule varieties which utilize the 
entire growing season yield more than 
those which do not. Our varietal 
recommendations are based on this 
fact for each area. Hawkeye is earlier 
and is adapted farther north than 
Adams or Lincoln. It is recommended 
for northeastern Nebraska where it 
utilizes all of the growing season. It is 
too late for any except the extreme 
southern counties of Minnesota. It is 
too early to yield as much as Lincoln 
in southeastern Nebraska. Lincoln, be- 
ing about a week later in maturity 
than Hawkeye, may be caught by frost 
occasionally in northeastern Ne- 
braska. Adams is in between Hawk- 
eye and Lincoln in maturity. In Dodge 
county and the central part of Ne- 
braska a farmer with a fairly large 
acreage might want to plant part to 
Adams or Lincoln in order to spread 
his harvest period a few days. 

If very late planting is necessary in 
any area, choice of an earlier-matur- 
ing variety than would normally be 
grown is desirable. In northeastern 
Nebraska the new Blackhawk variety 
would be a good choice when seed be- 
comes available. Hawkeye should be 
the choice for late planting in central 
and southern Nebraska. 

In the process of testing new strains 
in Nebraska, an attempt is made to 
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grow them under the different con- 
ditions that exist in the state. The 
main part of the breeding work is car- 
ried on at Lincoln. In cooperation 
with the Outstate Testing Program 
one varietal test is grown each year in 
each of the following areas of the 
state: extreme southeast, east-central, 
northeast, and central irrigated. This 
distribution allows testing under a 
range of day length, climatic, and 
other environmental conditions. These 
tests provide the basis for varietal 
recommendations in the different 
areas. 

Losses in yield in Nebraska due to 
diseases as yet are considered to be 
rather small. In some areas of the 
Cornbelt losses to brown stem rot and 
pod and stem blight have at times 
been important. Many other diseases 
that attack soybeans are known. Soy- 
bean breeders throughout the United 
States are in the process of developing 
resistant varieties or working out 
other control measures. 

What diseases occur in Nebraska 
and what is being done to prevent 
their becoming very serious? Each 
year during the cooler part of the sum- 
mer bacterial blight causes small, 
angular, yellow spots on the leaves 
that become dark brown to black and 
fall out making the leaves look ragged. 
Because of the cool summer in 1950, 
bacterial blight was more prevalent 
than usual. Hawkeye and some other 
varieties have considerable resistance 
to this disease. Lincoln, though very 
susceptible, was one of the highest 
yielding varieties in every test in the 
state last year. The resistance of 
Hawkeye will be incorporated into 
new varieties in the future. 

During the hotter part of the sum- 
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mer a leaf spot disease known as bac- 
terial pustule develops. Symptoms are 
somewhat similar to bacterial blight. 
The spots, however, frequently show a 
distinct “pustule” on the underside of 
the leaf. CNS, a southern variety, is 
highly resistant to this disease, and 
this resistance is being incorporated 
into strains that will mature in the 
Cornbelt. 

Wildfire, another bacterial disease 
that sometimes causes leaf spots late in 
the season. occurs to a small extent in 
Nebraska. Sometimes in states farther 
south it practically defoliates circular 
areas in fields late in the season. As 
yet, no good source of resistance has 
been found. 

Frogeye. a fungal disease causing 
leaf spots. has been moving northward 
and is now quite prevalent in Indiana 
and Illinois. It has not been observed 
as yet in Nebraska. Lincoln and some 
other varieties are resistant to frog- 
eve. Hawkeye is susceptible. 

Bud blight. a virus disease that 
causes “dudding,” occurs regularly in 
Nebraska. In young plants it causes 
the tip to curl over, turn brown, and 
die. Infection in the later stages may 
cause the pods to become spotted and 
drop, the pith to turn brown at the 
nodes, and the plants to remain green 
instead of maturing normally. Some 


insect, as yet unidentified, apparently 
carries this virus because the disease 
seems to start at the edges of the field 
and to move inward. All varieties 
inoculated artificially have been sus- 
ceptible. This disease is getting quite 
a lot of attention, but the prospects for 
finding a good control soon are small. 

Brown stem rot is a fungus disease 
that usually produces symptoms late 
in August in the form of sudden yel- 
lowing and death of the top leaves of 
the plant. It occurs where soybeans 
have been grown too frequently in the 
rotation. A good rotation will control 
it. 

Stem canker, a disease that kills 
scattered plants in the field during the 
period of pod formation, has been ob- 
served in lowa. As yet no variety re- 
sistant to it has been found. 

Other diseases being studied are 
soybean mosaic, pod and stem blight, 
downy mildew, powdery mildew, char- 
coal rot, other root rots, the purple 
stain disease, and anthracnose. Soy- 
bean breeders are hopeful that they 
can keep the disease situation from 
becoming serious. Farmers them- 
selves can do little beyond planting 
recommended varieties and maintain- 
ing a good rotation. They certainly 
should report any unusual condition 
which develops in their fields so that 
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the research people will be aware of 
anything new that is developing. 
Diseases change. A new race of a par- 
ticular disease may be able to attack 
a variety that had been resistant to 
former races. This greatly compli- 
cates the problem. 

At the Regional Soybean Labora- 
tory supplies of seed of varieties from 
all over the world are maintained. 
When new diseases appear, all of 
these varieties are tested to find out 
whether they carry resistance that 
may be valuable in the breeding pro- 
gram. The search for varieties that 
may be valuable in future breeding 
work continues in all areas of the 
world where soybeans are grown. 


Summary 

Developing an improved soybean 
variety is a complex process that 
takes from 10 to 15 years. Such widely 
grown varieties as Hawkeye and 
Lincoln attest to the success of the 
breeding program conducted by the 
state experiment stations in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory. 

In time the good varieties of today 
will be replaced by new ones which 
will be superior in yield, oil content, 
lodging resistance, disease resistance, 
and other important respects. 
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Present federal standards permit the use of 3 percent soy flour in 


white bread. 


Defatted flours are designed for use in prepared pancake and 


doughnut flours and other bakery goods. 


Edible Soy Flours 
and Their Uses 


By W. F. GEDDES' 


Division of Agricultural Biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


F pscagr ees THE people of the Ori- 
ent have used soybeans and 
soybean products as their chief source 
of protein for many centuries, the 
soybean has not occupied a prominent 
place in the diet of the American peo- 
ple. The domestic use of soybean 
flours from 1930 to 1940 averaged 
about 25 million pounds per year. 

The shortage of animal proteins as 
a result of World War II focused at- 
tention on the high nutritive value of 
the soybean and stimulated efforts to 
produce more acceptable flours and 
other products for human consump- 
tion. The food shortages in Europe 
and Asia during the war led to a rap- 
id increase in the U.S. production of 
edible soy products to a peak of some 
100 million pounds per year. 

Some export business continued af- 
ter the war years but the production 
of edible soy flour dropped to about 
100 million pounds in 1947. It is es- 
timated that approximately 141 mil- 
lion pounds of edible soy flour were 


‘Abstracted from the author’s comments at a 
panel discussion on the Nutritional Value of 
Soybean Proteins, held at the Third Annual 
Tri-state Soybean Processors’ Conference, 
University Farm, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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produced in the United States during 
1950, mostly to meet domestic re- 
quirements. 

Three general types of soy flour, 
full-fat, low-fat and defatted, are pro- 
duced. In manufacturing full-fat soy 
flour no oil is removed; the cleaned, 
dried, dehulled beans are cracked, 
and heat-processed to remove the 
beany flavor, to increase the biologi- 
cal value of the proteins, and to inacti- 
vate certain enzymes which otherwise 
would cause rather rapid deteriora- 
tion in storage. The processed beans 
are then cooled and ground, and the 
flour obtained by air-separation. 

The initial processing steps in the 
manufacture of low-fat and defatted 
soy flours are essentially the same as 
for the full-fat type. Medium-fat soy 
flour is made from the press cake ob- 
tained by the continuous mechanical 
pressing method known as the ex- 
peller process, which lowers the oil 
content to about 5 to 6 percent. De- 
fatted soy flour is made from meal ob- 
tained by solvent extraction of the oil 
and normally contains less than |] 
percent fat. 


Other Items 

In addition to flours, edible soy 
meats. grits of various sizes and flakes 
have also been produced. 

Aside from their nutritive value, 


the desirability of utilizing soy flours 
in food preparations depends on spe- 
cific properties, such as their high 
water-absorbing and water-retaining 
capacity, the emulsifying action of the 


Soy flour is bagged for shipment from the 
processing plant. 














lecithin and their low-carbohydrate 
content. 

Full-fat flours are employed princi- 
pally in those types of bakery goods 
where their high-fat content and con- 
sequent shortening effects are desir- 
able. 

Low-fat flours find their most ex- 
tensive use in the meat-packing indus- 
try as a binder in the manufacture of 
sausages and other prepared ground 
meat products; their purpose is to pre- 
vent crumbling and to increase mois- 
ture retention. 

Defatted flours are designed for use 
in bakery goods (bread, rolls, bis- 
cuits,) prepared pancake and dough- 
nut flours, breakfast cereals, macaroni 
products and dietary foods (prepared 
baby foods, flour and bread for dia- 
betics. ) 

Large quantities of soy flours have 
been employed in dry soup prepara- 
tions. Also edible soy flour is used 
for special livestock and poultry feeds 
as vitamin carriers and in calf feeds. 
A considerable amount is used in 
commercial pet foods. 

It has been estimated that in recent 
years about 40 percent of the domestic 
sales of soy flour are consumed by 
the baking industry and about 20 per- 
cent by the meat industry. 

It has long been recognized that soy 
proteins effectively supplement the 


wheat flour proteins because of their 
relatively high content of lysine and 
certain other nutritionally essential 
amino acids in which the wheat pro- 
teins are low. For the past several 
years considerable attention has been 
given to the possibility of improving 
the nutritive value of bread, maca- 
roni, and other cereal products 
through the use of soy flours. Spe- 
cialty breads containing up to 20 to 
30 percent of soy flour have been 
made for some time but they have 
never enjoyed a wide sale. Such per- 
centages result in the production of 
bread differing markedly in charac- 
ter from that made with white flour; 
the bread is lower in volume, darker 
in crust color and possesses a darker 
colored crumb of different texture and 
flavor. 


Softening Action 


The effects of soy flours on dough- 
handling properties and on bread 
characteristics depend on the amount 
of soy flour added and on the 
strength of the wheat flour with 
which it is mixed. Soy flour has a 
softening action in fermenting doughs 
and oxidizing improvers, such as po- 
tassium bromate which is widely used 
in the baking industry to improve the 
dough and bread properties. When 
appropriate oxidizing agents are us- 


ed in sufficient quantity with a proper 
balancing of other baking factors, 
laboratory baking experiments have 
indicated that the replacement of as 
much as 8 percent of wheat flour with 
soy flour results in bread equal to that 
made entirely from the same flour 
except for crumb color. These results 
were, however, obtained with flours 
which were considerably higher in 
protein content than those normally 
used in commercial and home baking. 

The new federal standards which 
have been promulgated for white 
bread permit the use of 3 percent of 
soy flour. Federal standards have al- 
so been established for various types 
of wheat and soy macaroni products 
which require the addition of soy- 
bean fiour equivalent to at least 12.5 
percent of the combined weight of the 
wheat and soybean ingredients. 

It is realized by soy flour manufac- 
turers that the present food uses of 
soy flour are not based primarily on 
their nutritive value but rather be- 
cause they contribute some desirable 
properties. Any marked expansion 
of the domestic market for soy flours 
will depend on the success of re- 
searches directed towards improving 
their flavor and developing flours of 
uniform properties which have desir- 
able functional effects for specific 


uses. 
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High School Boy Remington Champion 


Over 500 persons attended the an- 
nual banquet held as a part of the 
14th annual Remington Soybean 
Show held at the High School build- 
ing in Remington, Ind., Dec. 11. With 
ticket sales for the banquet limited 
to the above number, an additional 
200 persons were admitted for the 
program which followed the banquet. 
Now famous for its ability to put out 
fried chicken in large quantities at 
a rapid rate, the delegation from the 
Remington Service Club which pre- 
pared the meal outdid itself this year 
by serving the entire 500 persons in 
28 minutes. 

The evening program, presided 
over by Dean Reed of Purdue Uni- 
versity, consisted of the awarding of 
trophies and prizes to all winners 
in the show, the introduction of 
guests, and an hour of entertainment 
by a delegation from Radio Station 
WLS in Chicago, headed by “Red” 
Blanchard. 

The afternoon program consisted 
of a talk by Geo. M. Strayer, sec- 
retary of the American Soybean As- 
sociation, who discussed the place of 
soybeans in our world food economy. 
and a discussion of soybean produc- 
tion and harvesting led by K. E. 
Beeson, extension agronomist at Pur- 
due University. Maynard Bertsch. 
Indiana field editor for Prairie Farm- 
er, presided at the afternoon session. 

A radio broadcast, featuring the 
Remington Band and Glee Club, was 
broadcast over WBAA, the Purdue 
station, at noon. Included also were 
short interviews with a number of 
the personalities involved in the stag- 
ing, judging and program of the 
show. 

Slightly smaller in the number of 
entries than the 1950 show. but with 
general quality of the samples rated 


as excellent, the official placings were 
made by Charles Bowman of the Pur- 
due Agricultural Alumni Seed Im- 
provement Association, and C. R. 
Schmidt of the Indiana Seed Certifi- 
cation Service. W. H. Shively. Voca- 
tional Agriculture instructor at the 
Remington High School was in 
charge of entries, and general man- 
ager of the show. 

Jack Luck, Remington, was grand 
champion of the show and winner of 
the Farmers Cooperative Co. of Rem- 
ington Trophy. He was champion of 
the vocational agricultural division 
and winner of the Hawkeye class. 

Reserve champion was Loren Wild- 
er, Remington, who was champion 
in the farmers division. Wilder en- 
tered Lincolns. 


Other champions were: 

Certified seed division, George 
Diener, Reynolds; open class divi- 
sion, Ralph Alter, Remington; jun- 
ior agriculture division, Frank How- 
ard, Remington; veterans divisions. 
Robert Blackwood, Remington; 4-H 
club division, Benton 4-H Club, Ver- 
lyn Wilken, Parish Grove Township: 
Jasper 4-H Club, Larry Tyler, Rem- 
ington; White 4-H Club, Jim Hoover. 
Monticello; and Newton 4-H Club, 
Bill Reed, Jr., Kentland. 

Winner of the five-acre soybean 
yield contest was Russel’ Hunter. 
His Hawkeyes went 42.7 bushels to 
the acre. 

Willis Meekert was second with 
Hawkeyes that produced 39.7 bushels 
to the acre. Paul Laird was third with 
Hawkeyes producing 37.8 bushels to 
the acre. and Carl Fritz was third 
with Blackhawks that went 32.6 bush- 
els to the acre. 

Trophies were presented by Ches- 
ter B. Biddle, president of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. Remington. 


Jack Luck, Remington soybean champion 


OPENS MEMPHIS OFFICE 


N. H. (Hunt) Moore, consultant 
engineer for solvent extraction cot- 
tonseed and soybean plants, has an- 
nounced opening of his new offices 
at 1206 Sledge, Memphis, Tenn. 
Since Sept. 1, when he organized his 
own firm, the offices have been at 
Wilson, Ark. 

Mr. Moore has been associated 
with the cottonseed and soybean in- 
dustry since 1935. He became pro- 
duction manager of the Delta Pro- 
ducts Co., Wilson, Ark., cottonseed 
solvent extraction plant six years 
ago, and was made general manager 
in 1950. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 
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crude oil sources. 
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50th Anniversary for Butler Mfg. Co. 


fi 


John A. Morgan (left) and Oscar D. Nelson. 


\ surprise announcement of a new 
general manager. the unveiling of 
new production facilities and office 
quarters, and payment of employees 
in $2 bills highlighted a three-day 
series of open house tours by the But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. at Kansas City. 
Mo. The event was held Dec. 6, 7 
and 8. 

Occasion was the observance of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of 
the company. Some 5,000 residents 


of Greater Kansas City and indus- 


trial leaders from various parts of the 
country were guests of the company 
during the celebration. 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ment of John A. Morgan to the post 
of general manager was made by Os- 
car D. Nelson, president. Morgan’s 
rise to a top management position 
spans a career of a little more than 12 
years with the company. He is a na- 


tive of Wichita, Kans., a graduate of 
Wichita University, and of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion. He joined Butler to work in the 
sales and advertising department. 

In his new position Morgan will be 
making the policy decisions affecting 
all phases of the company’s opera- 
tions. Nelson and Morgan will con- 
tinue to work closely together with 
Morgan taking on added responsibili- 
ties. Nelson explained. At 36 Morgan 
probably is one of the youngest men 
ever to attain the top executive posi- 
tion of a leading national industrial 
firm. 

He will be at the helm of a com- 
pany which has nearly 3,000 em- 
ployees with plants in Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Galesburg, Ill.; Richmond, 
Calif.; and Birmingham, Ala. 

The company produces steel grain 
bins, watering tanks, buildings, truck 


tanks, aircraft refuelers, oil field 
equipment, dry cleaning equipment, 
and an extensive list of special metal 
products. 

As a means of bringing the 50th 
anniversary to the attention of Kan- 
sas Citians, the Butler employees were 
paid in $2 bills. It is expected that 
these bills will circulate through the 
hands of a large number of Kansas 
Citians, demonstrating the  wide- 
spread effect of the company payroll 
upon the community. 

The payment of employees in $2 
bills was a part of the celebration in 
each of the other branch cities. 
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CASTOR BEAN CROP DOWN 


World castor bean production in 
1951. now estimated at about 480,000 
tons, represents a_ slight decrease 
from the 1950 level, according to a 
preliminary estimate based on in- 
formation available to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

Sharp reductions in Brazil and In- 
dia, the principal sources of supply, 
may be nearly offset by a possible in- 
crease in production in the Soviet Un- 
ion and by the castor bean produc- 
tion program initiated this year in 
the United States. Nevertheless, world 
availabilities as far as the United 
States and world trade in general are 
concerned are expected to be some 
20.000 tons short of last year’s supply. 
because of the poor crops in Brazil 
and India. 

Castor oil is a strategic oil consum- 
ed in large volume for varied military 
and other purposes in the United 
States. It is used in jet-engine lubri- 
cating oil and other aircraft lubri- 
cants, hydraulic fluids, military  all- 
purpose grease, and_plastic-coated 
combat wire, all of which are im- 
portant for military purposes. 

Castor oil also is used as a plasti- 
cizer in the manufacture of military 
fabrics and explosives. 
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Will your son see the demand for soybeans expand in 
his lifetime as we’ve seen it grow in the past 25 years? 
Considering the progress this remarkable crop has 
made in the past quarter century, such a thought 
might sound fantastic. But is it . . . really? 
Here at Archer-Daniels-Midland, the optimism re- 
hh t f ; th garding soybeans is almost unlimited. For one thing, 
f a. NEX WL é ADM has had a large part in developing today’s soy- 
; bean products and markets. For another, it is ADM’s 
5 job to look ahead, and plan ahead, along the paths of 
chemical research, product development, and marketing. 
e In 1951, ADM’s great modern processing plants are 
converting soybeans into many unusual products. All 
are making vital contributions to American living. And 
our laboratory chemists report that some of the biggest 
soybean stories have yet to be written. 
What next, from this exciting crop? No one 


can say specifically . . . but we can promise 
that the future for soybeans is bright, indeed. 


ARCHER+ DANIELS: MIDLAND COMPANY 


600 ROANOKE BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CREATING NEW VALUES FROM AMERICA’S HARVESTS 
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OPS Turns Down $79 Price on Meal 


Office of Price Stabilization on 
Dec. 18 declined to approve a settle- 
ment price of $79 a ton, $5 above the 
ceiling, on defaulted November fu- 
tures contracts on soybean oil meal. 
The Chicago Board of Trade fixed 
the $79-a-ton price Dec. 3 subject to 
OPS approval. 

Harold Leventhal, OPS chief coun- 
sel, stated that section 707 of the 
Defense Production Act precludes the 
establishment of a settlement price 
for default on futures contracts above 
the spot ceiling price for the com- 
modity. 

“To require a person defaulting 
to pay damages based on a market 
value in excess of the ceiling price 
would be to assume as a basis for 
settlement an illegal market price.” 
Leventhal declared. 

However there may be some cases 
where a commodity exchange or 
court may require persons default- 
ing on delivery under futures con- 
tracts to pay damages actually in- 
curred and directly attributable to 
the default, Leventhal said. In such 
cases there would have to be an ac- 
tual showing of such damages. 

Defaults occurred on 37 November 
futures contracts totaling 3700 tons 
of soybean oil meal due to nonde- 
livery of the meal. It was said that 
the defaults were the first to occur 
at the board of trade in five years. 
There were defaults on corn con- 
tracts in May 1946 under conditions 
similar to the present 
soybean oil meal. 

Directors of the board of trade 
adopted a regulation limiting trading 
in the December soybean oil meal 


situation in” 


futures to liquidation of purchases 
and sales already made. An exception 
was that anyone having meal of ap- 
proved market quality might sell it 
for delivery purposes on a December 
futures contract. They adopted a 
similar limitation on January futures 
trading. 

Soybean processing and feed in- 
dustry interests informally recom- 
mended to OPS in December that 
soybean oil meal price ceilings be 
raised. They said expeller plants 
were unable to operate profitably 
under the present price levels and 
many had closed down. Processors 
said they were slowly being strangled 
between an unprofitable soybean-oil- 
meal-soybean-oil price combination 
and the price for beans. 
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BOOK ON PHOSPHATIDES 
Dr. Harold Wittcoff. head of the 


product development section, Gen- 
eral Mills Research Laboratories. has 
authored a technical book entitled 
“The Phosphatides.” released — by 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation in 
December. 

Dr. Wittcoff has been with General 
Mills since 1943. His research there 
has centered on the development of 
phosphatides, polyhydric alcohols. 
drying oils and resinous products. 

“The Phosphatides,” a 554-page 
book, is American Chemical Society 
Monograph No. 112. It describes and 
interprets the nomenclature, isolation, 
structure proof, properties, synthesis, 
physical chemistry, enzymic relation- 
ships. analysis. sources. biochemis- 
try, medical aspects. metabolic rela- 


DR. HAROLD WITTCOFF 


tionships and commercial uses of all 
known phosphatides. 

During his nine years with General 
Mills, Dr. Wittcoff has published ex- 


tensively. He now has 10 scientific 


papers listed in “Chemical Abstracts” 
and has written at least six other im- 
portant publications. 
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VICTORY MILLS TROPHY 

Victory Mills, Ltd.. Toronto, On- 
tario, has donated a magnificent per- 
petual challenge trophy to be award- 
ed annually to the grand champion- 
ship exhibit of soybeans at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair in Toronto, 
according to the Fair catalog. 

The Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 
offers two soybean classes for resi- 
dents in all parts of Canada, one for 
early maturing varieties, and the oth- 
er for any variety other than early. 





SAVE HANDLING AND SHIPPING 
CHARGES ON SOYBEAN MEAL 


A Crown safe solvent extraction plant in a soybean produc- 
ing community gives each farmer an opportunity to deliver 
his beans to the plant and take home from that same plant 
the high protein meal needed to economically feed his live- 
stock and poultry. Thus, the plant saves freight and handling 
charges on the beans processed and eliminates freight on the 


return of the meal. 


Write today for more information. 


CROWN IRON WORKS C0. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


1235 Tyler St. N.E. 


CROW 
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OUR FATS AND OILS DEPARTMENT 


IS LOCATED IN CHICAGO! 






To better serve America’s principal 
producers of animal fats and vegetable 
oils, Chemical Plants Division has 
“taken up residence” in the area of 
greatest activity —Chicago. Here in the 
Le Moyne Building at 180 N. Wabash 
Avenue, you will find a staff of spe- 
cialists whose creative work in oil 
extraction and processing is well known 
throughout the Midwest and South. 
Principals of this new “‘local’’ branch 
include: 
KEATOR McCUBBIN—General Manager 

EDW. J. LOEW— Chief Engineer 

R. E. KISTLER— Sales Engineer 





Regardless of your current needs, re- 
member that no plant is too large, no 
job too small to receive the best service 
Blaw-Knox offers, and each is under- 
taken with equal thoroughness and 
carried through to completion with 
speed and efficiency ... For a consul- 
tation in your offices or ours, just phone 
.. . RAndolph 6-7014. 


BLAW-KNOX ROTOCEL— the unit that estab- 
lished an entirely new trend in soybean 
processing! Available in 50 to 500 tons 
daily capacity. Also BLAW-KNOX PRESSED 
CAKE PLANTS... VAPOR DESOLVENTIZERS 


- TOASTERS ... FLAKING ROLLS .. . 
DISTILLATION UNITS 





1951 Margarine Sales Billion Pounds 


For the first time in any year, 
margarine production reached the 1- 
billion-pound mark during December, 
it was announced by S. F. Riepma, 
president of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers. 

Total production was approximate- 
ly 940 million pounds on Nov. 30, and 
the Association estimated production 
in December be around LOO 
million pounds. 
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@ Unloads all sizes of Trucks 
and big Tractor Trailers. 

@Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
@ Capacities to 100,000 Ibs. 
@ Scale and Non-Scale Types. 
@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 


@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “‘jiffy.’’ Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading ...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “‘on the go.” 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

One elevator reports unloading over 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in one month's 


Write for 


Dumper Bulletin HD-6 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-16 


The previous high for a single year 
was 937 million pounds in 1950. 

More than three-fourths of all mar- 
garine produced last year was color- 
ed yellow. The previous year 499 
million pounds, or about 53 percent 
of total production was yellow. In 
1949, only 177 million out of a total 
of 861 million pounds was pre-color- 
ed. 


~The trend toward yellow is the di- 


This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
operation with a two man crew, averag- 
ing over 100 trucks each working day. 

Every Trucker and Grower is a real 
booster. They appreciate ‘no long 
waiting in line” in busy harvest seasons 


-and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 


tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


®@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11’ to 15'6" widths. 


®@ Low Head Room. 


@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 


©@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 








ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0" to 15/6". New 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 

Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE adaptable to it. We 
manufacture many different models to 
meet any condition. 

KEWANEE Engineers can suggest a 
type best suited to your problem. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 


30 


rect result of the repeal of federal and 
state anti-margarine laws within the 
past 18 months,” Riepma said. 


“Today the sale of tax-free yellow 
margarine is permitted in 40 states 
and the District of Columbia. Only 
eight states—New York, Vermont, 
Iowa, Wisconsin. Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Washington 
ban the sale of yellow margarine.” 

The estimated per capita consump- 
tion of margarine for the current year 
is 6.7 pounds, also a new record, ac- 
cording to Department of Agriculture 
statistics. 

In the past 15 years, margarine 
consumption per person has more 
than doubled; in the 1935-39 period 
it was only 2.9 pounds. Butter con- 
sumption per capita has decreased 
from 17.1 pounds in 1935 to an esti- 
mated 9.7 pounds in 1951. 

Last year approximately 820 mil- 
lion pounds of domestic fats and oils 
were used in margarine production. 
Margarine is the second largest out- 
let for both cottonseed and soybean 
oils. which make up about 95 percent 
of the product’s total fats and oils 
contents. An estimated 771 million 
pounds of these two ingredients were 
used for margarine in the past year. 
In 1950, 430 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil and 306 million pounds of 
soybean oil went into margarine. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 


As a V-belt sheave manufacturer 
and roller chain sprocket distributor, 
the need for an interchangeable hub 
sprocket has long been apparent to 
Fort Worth Steel and Machinery Co. 
This firm has developed a sprocket to 
fit its “QD” V-belt sheave hub so that 
distributors can give immediate “off 
the shelf” service without reboring on 
sprockets as well as V-sheaves. 

The “QD” sprocket is taper-bored 
to receive the tapered hub. Bolts are 
provided to 
pull the 
sprocket on- 
to the taper- 
ed split hub 
for a tapered 
drive assem- 
bly and a 
pos itive 
press fit on 
the shaft. 
Tapped holes 
in the 
sprocket 
permit the 
use of the 
pull-up bolts as jack screws to break 
the tapered fit when dismounting the 
sprocket. Set screw over the keyway 
holds key in position. 
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Try an Amsco solvent 
for that "*mpossible"joh 


In many an application today an Amsco 
extraction solvent is being used to solve 
problems, that, at first, seemed almost 
impossible. 

One reason for this is that our petro- 
leum-base solvents are so extremely flex- 
ible and versatile. When you add to this 
flexibility Amsco’s quarter century of 
seasoned experience, you can easily see 
why we welcome the chance to tackle 
knotty problems. 

Amsco extraction solvents are depend- 
able... efficient . . . economical. They 
cost no more than less time-tested mate- 
rials and you get: 


®@ Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction 


@ Low solvent losses—due to close dis- 
tillation, high initial boiling point, 
low dry point 


Freedom from objectionable residue 
and odor 


Amsco‘s “Service that goes beyond 
the sale” 


Amsco offers the most complete line 
of petroleum base solvents available. And 
deliveries can be made promptly any- 
where in the U.S.A. 


Why not find out what these versatile 
solvents can do for your business. For 
full details—with no obligation whatever 
—mail the coupon today! 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK 

ATLANTA © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CARTARET, NJ. © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
CORPUS CHRISTI © DETROIT © FORT WAYNE © GRAND RAPIDS + HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS * KEARNY, N. J. © MILWAUKEE © NEW ORLEANS * PHILADELPHIA 


American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept. $D-3 
230 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send information on the comp'ete line of 
Amsco petroleum-base solvents to: 


Company 


Street Address 


(Samples sent on request) 
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STRAYER 
(Continued from page 15) 
however, for continuing basic re- 
search, and in it we will see many de- 
velopments during coming years. 
Now the most plentiful protein in 
American agriculture, there is. still 
much research work to be done to- 
ward the development of new indus- 
trial usages for soybean oil meal and 
the protein isolate. Proteins have 
unique properties that have not been 
duplicated by synthetic products. 
While research has not yet developed 
a textile fiber from proteins that can 
compete in the present market, the 
past research in this field has pointed 
out great possibilities in this market. 
Regenerated protein fibers have 
properties that so far have not been 
obtained in any of the many synthetic 
fibers. Some of these properties 
resemble those of wool, and_ the 
blending of the regenerated protein 
fibers in textile manufacture is still a 
very promising future outlet for soy- 
bean protein. The market for textile 
fibers is enormous, and textile experts 
have estimated that 40 to 50 million 
pounds of regenerated protein fiber 
could easily be absorbed in the pres- 
ent textile market each year. 


Warp Sizing 

Warp sizing used to protect threads 
in weaving offers another large poten- 
tial outlet for soybean protein. Some 
authorities have estimated that as 
much as 13 million pounds of soy 
protein might be used annually in the 
sizing of the various synthetic fibers, 
such as acetate and viscose. Carpét 
sizing is another field of usage, and 
the sizing of window shades is still 
another. Both offer great room for 
expansion. 

Proteins. of course, are natural ad- 
hesives, and it would appear that we 
can look forward to continuing devel- 
opments of the usage of soy proteins 
in this field. The combination of wa- 
ter resistance and exceptionally strong 


adhesive bond which is responsible 
for the wide use of soy protein in the 
plywood production industry makes 
that same soy protein useful in a wide 
array of other adhesives. Soybean 
glue for the plywood industry during 
the past year has utilized over 4 mil- 
lion pounds of soy protein each 
month, now makes up one of the ma- 
jor industrial markets. 

Several of the recent developments 
in protein adhesives indicate a wid- 
ening market in this field for soy 
proteins. Usage in the laminating of 
fiber board has the possibility of ex- 
panding to several times its present 
level, and appears to offer a much 
larger market in the lamination of a 
wide variety of paper products, such 
as fiber drums, paper cups, milk con- 
tainers and other food and industrial 
packages. Here, again, we have mere- 
ly scratched the surface and are 
faced with an ever-widening vista of 
developments. 

Soybean protein is now being ex- 
tensively used in the production of 
wallpapers, especially the washable 
types. It has been estimated that fully 
90 percent of all the washable wall- 
paper marketed in the U. S. today is 
made with soy protein. A high per- 
centage of the papers made for offset 
printing, where a_ water-resistant 
coating is needed, are now made with 
soy protein, and there is an ever-in- 
creasing market for soy protein in the 
manufacture of coated book and mag- 
azine papers. As higher percentages 
of the paper are produced by the new 
high speed machines, where the soy 


~ protein coating is applied during the 


paper manufacturing process, this us- 
age is expected to increase. Most 
papers used for fine printing are 
coated with pigments to assure good 
reproduction, and soy protein is used 
as adhesive to bind these pigments to 
the paper fibers. 

Also, practically all grades of pa- 
per with the exception of toweling. 
blotting and other similar types are 


sized in the process of manufacture 
to make them resistant to the penetra- 
tion of liquids and moisture. The de- 
eree of sizing given each grade of 
paper depends upon its end usage. 
The usual method of sizing consists 
simply of adding a sizing material to 
the pulp while it is being beaten. The 
material adheres to the pulp fibers in 
the fabrication of the sheet on paper- 
making machine. Rosins have tradi- 
tionally been used, but it has been 
found that the addition of soy pro- 
tein greatly increased the efficiency 
of the rosins, reduces costs and pro- 
duces a better sheet. Over 40 paper 
mills are known to be using soy pro- 
tein in this operation now, and there 
is still a great field for increased 
usage in the sizing of paper and pa- 
per pulp products. With rapidly ex- 
panding fields of usage for paper 
products this would appear to be one 
of the most promising of the fields 
of expansion for soy protein. 

Soy protein and protein products 
are today being used in the applica- 
tion of spray materials as a spreader- 
sticker agent, as suspension agents 
for insoluble materials, as adhesives 
and binders in the manufacture of 
floor coverings, insulating boards, 
and other products. Current trends in 
the manufacture of insulating boards 
call for a tough washable coating 
on the exposed surface, and soy pro- 
tein products are used extensively in 
that industry. 

One of the significant developments 
in the paint field during the past 
decade has been the introduction of 
water-thinned paints utilizing huge 
quantities of soy protein. Since the 
first products were introduced many 
new techniques have been worked 
out, and improved products have 
been introduced. The water-paint in- 
dustry is today one of the large in- 
dustrial markets for soy protein, and 
one of the markets which offers con- 
tinuing possibilities of expansion. 
New products of this type are being 
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studied, and offer much promise. 
There are, of course, a host of oth- 
er chemurgic and industrial pro- 
ducts being marketed today in which 
soybeans play an important part. 
Such things as the work being done 
by Dr. Percy Julian in the production 
of hormone products offer a fascinat- 
ing future, and serve to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that the soybean, be- 
cause of its unique combination of 
high protein and oil contents, offers 
one of the greatest storehouses of de- 
velopment available to man today. I 
can touch on only a very few of those 
fields of usage. I have omitted many. 


some of the perhaps very important, 
others which offer fields of expan- 
sion which will become of increasing 
importance. 

The soybean is relatively new. Soy- 
bean oil has been with us only a 
relatively few years, and we are only 
beginning to learn about it and its 
uses. Soybean oil meal, likewise, is 
relatively new to America. Through 
the years we have learned about cot- 
tonseed oil and cottonseed meal, and 
we have learned about linseed oil 
and linseed meal. Given time, we will 
learn much more about the soybean 
crop, its derivatives and how to use 
them. 
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. a New and Inexpensive 


0 SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEM 


ACCURATE! 
DEPENDABLE! 

EASY TO INSTALL! 
Here’s the long awaited answer 
for every elevator or ter- 
minal manager who wants to 
know when and where temper- 
ature starts rising in his tanks 
and bins of stored grain. 


With the development of the 
HOT-SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEM 
better grain temperature control 
comes within the financial reach 
of all elevators and terminals. 
Guessing of temperature levels of 
stored grain, heavy losses from 
spoilage, worry and expensive 
turning to keep the investment 
safe is on the way out! 


NO PIPES... 

NO CONDUITS 
The Hot-Spot System is very 
simple, yet very practical. A 
3g” nylon cable of the same 
Strength used in towing boats, 
has been threaded with steel and 
copper wires having thermo- 
couples or temperature sensitive 
points every 6 feet. The flexible, 
bare cable uncoils like a rope 
giving splendid service with pos- 
itive detection of spoilage in any 
number and type of concrete, 
steel or wood tanks and bins. 
Highly resistant to abrasion and 
of great durability the cable can 
last for years. 


A Minneapolis-Honeywell potenti- 
ometer showing temperature 
changes to a fraction of one de- 
gree is used in connection with 
the cables and can be placed in 
the head-house or beside your of- 
fice chair. No elevator is modern 
now without this wonderful new 
facility. 
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PERFORMANCE TESTED — OUT OF 
THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


Now Successfully Used At Terminals 


And Many Country Stations 


INTERESTED! MAIL COUPON! 


j--------------------} 


CORN STATES HYBRID SERVICE, 
422-24 Court Avenue, Des Moines 9, Iowa 
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CORN STATES HYBRID “SERVICE 


422-24 COURT AVENUE 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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In a period of a few short years 
we have increased the production of 
the soybean crop each year until it 
is the major producer of both oil 
and protein in America today. Each 
year as we have done so there have 
been those persons who have felt 
that we had about reached the upper 
limits of usage, and who have won- 
dered if markets would be available. 
During the 1950 year, when we pro- 
duced 50 million bushels more soy- 
beans than ever before in history, 
many of us wondered if our nation 
was ready to absorb so large a crop. 
Yet today soybean oil is selling at 
prices above ceilings maintained dur- 
ing the years of World War II. And 
the greatest tonnage of soybean oil 
meal in history is today being util- 
ized by our rapidly increasing live- 
stock populations and no one has 
lacked for a market. 

What is ahead? The whole field 
lies ahead. The developments to date 
in usage of the soybean crop have 
merely been exploratory. Each day, 
as we learn more about the basic 
makeup of the soybean, its oil and its 
protein, wide new fields of usage ap- 
pear to open up. The heyday of the 
soybean lies ahead, and it will not be 
many years until we will be produc- 
ing and utilizing through increased 
developments crops of 400 million 
and 500 million bushels of soybeans 
per year. 

—sbd— 


RECORD PROTEIN SUPPLY 

The 1951-52 supply of high-pro- 
tein feeds of nearly 14 million tons 
is the largest on record and is one- 
third larger than the amount fed five 
years ago. 

So reports S. W. Terrill, University 
of Illinois representative on the feed 
survey committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. This 
group recently reviewed the supply 
and demand for feeds for the period 
from October of this year through 
next September. 

Total supply of grains and other 
concentrates available for livestock 
feed for the 1951-52 feed year will 
be nearly 137 million tons. That’s 
about 9 percent more than the 
amount fed in 1950-51. 

Supply of grains and low-protein 
by-products is 10 percent larger this 
year than last: and the supply of 
high-protein feeds, on an oil meal 
equivalent basis, is up 3 percent. 

The 195] erops of corn, oats, bar- 
ley and grain sorghums were about 
6 million tons smaller than those of 
last year. But larger inventories on 
hand last fall brought total supplies 
of these grains for 1951-52 above last 
year. 
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1951 U. $., World Soy Crops Are Down 


The 1951 soybean crop is esti- 
mated at 280.5 million bushels, the 
crop reporting board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports in 
its annual crop summary issued Dec. 
17. This is almost 3 million bushels 
higher than the month-earlier esti- 
mate of 277.6 million bushels. 

Soybean production in 1951 was 
the second highest of record. The 
estimated crop this past year is 6 per- 
cent less than the record 299.3 million 
bushel revised production in 1950. 
The reduction in production from 
last year resulted from both a smaller 
harvested acreage and lower har- 
vested yields per acre. 

The 1951 U. S. yield of 21.2 bush- 
els per acre is 0.5 bushel less than 
last year but well above the 10-year 
average. 

A total of 15.4 million acres of 
soybeans were planted for all pur- 
poses in 195]. This is only 2.3 per- 
cent less than last year’s record acre- 
age of 15.7 million. Of the total acres 
planted this year, 85.9 percent were 
harvested for beans, 6.4 percent for 
hay and 7.7 percent for all other 
purposes. The percentage harvested 
for beans in 195] below last 
year because of a larger diversion to 
“other purposes” most of which was 
actually abandoned acreage. 

The 13.2 million acres harvested 
for beans was the second highest of 
record, being exceeded only by the 
13.8 million acres harvested in 1950. 

The growing and harvesting season 
in 1951 showed a wide variation by 
states and even within states. In much 
of the main producing area, especial- 
ly Illinois and Indiana, the crop 
made a good start and conditions 
continued favorable throughout the 
growing and harvesting season. Oth- 
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er states and areas did not fare so 
well. Early drought in the South de- 
layed planting and later rains caused 
many fields to become weedy. The 
Mississippi River floods in late June 
and early July caused considerable 
damage. Later, drought reduced 
yields, mainly in Ohio and the south- 
ern states. 

The North Central states produced 
about 241 million bushels of soy- 
beans this year, 17 million bushels 
less than these same states produced 
last year. Illinois alone had a crop 
of 95 million bushels, only slightly 
less than the record of 96 million 
bushels in 1950. In that state the 
season, with minor exceptions, was 


near ideal and the bumper harvest 
was practically completed by Nov. 
1. Indiana also had an excellent sea- 
son, although dry weather reduced 
yields in some localities. Harvest was 
completed with little difficulty. 

Iowa and Missouri each had con- 
siderable damage from floods and 
wet weather. Harvesting was delayed 
in these states by cold, wet weather 
and on Dec. 1 a considerable pro- 
portion of the crop still remained to 
be harvested, especially in Missouri. 

The South Atlantic states generally 
had a good season although droughts 
in August and September cut yields 
in some sections. The South Central 
states, with the exception of Ken- 
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tucky, had lower yields than last 
year. Mississippi was especially hard 
hit by early drought. then wet weath- 
er which prevented cultivation of 
those already planted, and then an- 
other period of dry weather which 
reduced yields on the late planted 
acreage. The average yield per acre 
in that state was only 14 bushels 
compared with the record 25 bushels 
per acre harvested last year. Arkan- 
sas, the heaviest producer in the area. 
had about the same production as in 
1950, but this came about because of 
a 4 percent increase in acreage as 
the yield, at 20.5 bushels per acre. 
is one bushel less than in 1950. 


World Report 


Soybean production in 195] may 
be near 650 million bushels. accord- 
ing to information available to the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is somewhat less than last 
year’s record crop now estimated at 
654. million bushels. 

Soybeans are grown on some scale 
in a great many countries throughout 
the world and estimates for 40-odd 
countries are included in the above 
totals. At the same time there are 
relatively few countries in which soy- 
beans are of real commercial impor- 
tance. About 90 percent of the entire 
world crop is concentrated in the 
United States and China (including 
Manchuria). Thus there are no third 
areas of comparable importance. 
Korea, Japan, and Indonesia hold the 
next positions but together account 
for only 5 percent of production. 
Canada, the Soviet Union, and Brazil 


apparently are the only other cofin: “ 


tries which produce as much as 1 mil- 
lion bushels. 

These peculiarities of the geograph- 
ical distribution of soybeans make it 
extremely difficult to arrive at reli- 
able production estimates for 1951. 
Official production records are gener- 


ally lacking for countries where soy- 
beans are of minor commercial im- 
portance and more than half the com- 
mercial area lies in that part of the 
world for which recent reports are in- 
complete or unavailable. 

Because of the greater reliability of 
estimates from the non-communist 
area, a subtotal has been included in 
the accompanying table for the non- 
communist countries. This shows an 
estimated 1951 production of 313 
million bushels against 321 million 
last year and a prewar average of 87 
million bushels. 

The estimated decline of 8 million 
bushels from 1950 is largely explain- 
ed by the shorter crop in the United 


States compared with last year. 
Likewise the sharp increase from pre- 
war is largely explained by the rapid- 
ly expanding soybean industry in the 
United States. On a percentage bas- 
is, soybean production also has been 
expanding rapidly in Brazil and Cana- 
da. Both countries more than doubled 
production between 1948 and 1951. 
With minor exceptions, only the 
United States and Manchuria are ex- 
pected to be on an exporting basis for 
195l-crop beans. While Manchuria 
produces fewer soybeans than China 
proper, the crop prospects in Man- 
churia are of particular significance 
to world trade. Based ors fragmen- 
tary information but substantiated 
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NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 
United Statest* 13,291 
EUROPE 
Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Italy 
Rumania 
Yugoslavia i 
U. S. S. R. (Europe 
and Asia) 
SIA 


Turkey 
China proper 
(22 provinces) 

Manchuria 

Japan 

Formosa 

Koreaftt 
Indonesia*** 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Brazil§* 
AFRICA 

Tanganyika 

Union of South Africa 


Bushels 
bushels 
1,000 
bushels 


mo 
¢ 
~ 
rw 
2 


ae 


11,864 11,000 


9,002 9,450 
1,323 1,860 


31 19 
40 50 





Total non-communist area 5,670 15,960 15,920 


87,190 320,600 312,570 





World total*** 


29,000 36,470 36,890 


463,720 653,900 650,040 





*Years shown refer to years of harvest. Southern Hemisphere crops which are harvested in the 
early part of the year are combined with those of the Northern Hemisphere harvested the latter 


part of the same year. +Figures refer to 


harvested areas as far as possible. {Prelim 


inary. §Average of less than 5 years. +* Acreage harvested for beans. **Qne year only. ttLess 


than 500 acres. 
only. Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo. 


ttBeginning with 1948 figures represent South Korea only. *** Java and Madura 
***Includes estimates for the above countries for 


which data are not available and for minor producing countries. ; : 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics 


of foreign governments, reports of 
or other information. 


S. Foreign Service officers, results of office research, 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been ad- 


justed to conform to present boundaries, except as noted. 
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from different sources, production 
there has recovered progressively 
since 1949 and the 1951 crop is prob- 
ably well over 100 million bushels. 
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MODEL 400G STEINLITE 


The Model 400G Steinlite built-in 
thermometer makes temperature tests 
faster and easier. The sample is not 
packed down 
after testing. Saves scraping out, lets 
you make one test after another with- 


you just pour it out 


out delay. 


The Steinlite does not destroy the 
sample. You can retest the original 
sample, or the customer can test it 
himself. 


The 400G has a wider moisture 
range that solves what has long been 
a problem with grain and feed men. 
Users report extremely accurate read- 


ings. They recommend the speed and 
ease of electronic testing. 

For complete descriptive literature, 
write Seedburo Co., 729 Converse 
Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NEW B S & B DEPARTMENT 


M. G. Purpus, sales manager, spe- 
cial products division of Black, Si- 
valls & Bryson, Inc., fabricators of 
steel products, announces the forma- 
tion of an agricultural department 
to handle the sale of all farm pro- 
ducts manufactured by the company. 

The new department will feature 
the BS&B Perfection line, with em- 
phasis on grain storage and grain 
drying equipment. Included among 
the products will be the well-known 
BS&B Perfection grain bin, BS&B 
erain tanks, and the BS&B drying 
floor. 

Markets for BS&B farm products 
have. in the past, been confined pri- 
marily to the Midwest and Southwest. 
Future plans, however, call for ex- 
pansion of the sales organization to 
include distribution on both the East 
and West coasts. 

Paul Lowry, who has handled the 
sale of BS&B grain tanks for the 
past three years, will head up the 
new department. 
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A Missouri View on Grading Standards 


To THE EpiTor: 

There is a matter that we have had 
in mind for a number of years, and 
in fact have attended some hearings 
on grades, with the idea of trying to 
get to a more satisfactory grade basis. 
One that is fair to the producer and 
should materially help the buyer, both 
domestic and export. 

We refer particularly to the allow- 
ance for foreign material, and as we 
remember it at the Association meet- 
ings we have attended, you and oth- 
ers have stressed the fact that our ex- 
port market particularly was being 
hurt by the condition of the beans 
when moved from ports. It stands to 
reason that the importer does not 
want to pay excessive freight on for- 
eign material, most of which is a loss 
to him, this in addition to the extra 
expense of the freight of this foreign 
material. This is of course true with 
the domestic mills, and buyers. 

As you know, a buyer direct from 
the producer and allowing the 3 per- 
cent foreign material in No. 2 cannot 
reclean or put the beans in really 
proper condition for shipment on ac- 
count of having to sustain this loss, 
which oftentimes is more than his 
profits. 

Again this foreign material often 
causes the beans to get out of condi- 


LETTERS 


tion, whereas if they were reasonably 
clean such would not be the case. As 
a rule the foreign material, at least 
during the first part of the season, 
contains more moisture than the beans 
themselves, which is the main reason 
for them getting out of condition. 


Again why should this 3 percent of 
storage facilities be tied up by mat- 
ter that is mostly waste? 

When the soybean acreage was first 
increased in this territory the mills 
paid a nice premium for No. 1 over 
No. 2 beans, and up to as much as 
614 cents per bushel premium for the 
drier beans, according to moisture. 
It is our experience, and we believe 
true with all others buying direct 
from the producer, that the beans 
were delivered to us in a much bet- 
ter condition, both in the matter of 
foreign material and moisture, as the 
producer then had an incentive to 
properly harvest the beans. 

It seems absurd to expect a pro- 
ducer to clean his beans properly and 
lose the 3 percent foreign material, for 
which he is paid the same as if it were 
beans. In turn, as stated above, the 
bean handler cannot afford to prop- 
erly condition them without sustain- 
ing a loss, or without leaving him a 
{air margin for handling. 

There is no good reason why the 
producers cannot clean their beans as 
well as they clean wheat and other 
grains in harvesting. There is as 
much reason for allowing a 3 percent 
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dockage in No. 2 wheat as there is in 
allowing it in beans. 

Do not know what can be done to 
correct this trouble, which admittedly 
is hurting the soybean industry, but 
urge you to go into this matter thor- 
oughly and see what can be done to- 
wards correcting this trouble.—R. C. 
Davis. secretary, R. C. Duvis Cotton 
& Grain Co., Charleston, Mo. 


Incentive Lacking 


To THE Epiror: 

Soybeans produced in this area 
have excessive weed seed and other 
foreign material, and an effort must 
be made to try to remedy the situation 
or else probably lose our export mar- 
ket. 

Several growers have told me that 
there is no incentive to re-clean their 
beans since federal standards for No. 
2 beans allow a 3 percent foreign ma- 
terial tolerance. There are no premi- 
ums for quality at all; in fact, if a 
grower re-cleans his beans so as to re- 
duce foreign material well below 3 
percent he is really penalized as com- 
pared to the man who sells field-run. 

We have tried to get growers, with 
some success, to use weed-seed at- 
tachments on their combines, but it 
seems to me that before we can really 
begin to get on solid ground on this 
matter, some system must be devised 
to make it profitable for farmers to 
sell their beans free of foreign mate- 
rial, either by reducing drastically 
tolerance, with severe penalties over 
the tolerance, or else by premiums, 
or any other reasonable way so that 
we can point out to growers that it 
means money in their pockets to pro- 
duce quality goods. 

Either the negative or affirmative 
approach will do the job. Reduce 
foreign material tolerance on No. 2’s 
to 1 percent with substantial penalties 
over that or pay substantial premiums 
for fractions of 1 percent foreign 
material below 3. It wouldn’t take 
long, with some educational work on 
our part, to see a great deal of im- 
provement.__J. W. Freeman, county 
agent, Suffolk, Va. 


Urges Soybean Imports 


The following letter was published 
in a recent issue of Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder (England): 

With the exception of pigs, the 
numbers of all animals are down and 
acreages devoted to all crops, includ- 
ing grass, reduced. A_ revision of 
farmers’ prices, partly as the result 
of wage increases, therefore, seems 
inevitable. 

The most important branch of the 
agricultural industry, viz., milk pro- 
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duction, will again have to be made 
profitable to farmers in the same way 
as beef production has been made to 
pay. 

Selling herds and killing cows to 
produce meat is a most undesirable 
practice; and it is evident that some- 
thing must be done in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Food to bring 
about better results. 

Cupboards are bare, and imports 
of manufactured goods will have to 
be further restricted. 

Surely we can produce our own 
eggs, hams and meat, etc., by im- 
porting the raw materials that pro- 
vide the feeding stuffs. The first pro- 
duct to help in this respect is possibly 
the soybean, which produces 181 
percent of excellent oil and a 7914 
percent residue containing 50 per 
cent quality protein. 

There are adequate manufacturing 
facilities in this country to deal with 
thousands of tons of soya beans, and 
the supply position of feeding stuffs 
could be improved by the import of 
large available stocks of beans now 
awaiting shipment from China, 
through Soviet channels, if the Min- 
istry of Food would make a decision 
to go all out to secure supplies, either 
by normal methods of trading or by 
barter. 

Meal at about 40 pounds per ton 
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could be produced at the present 
world prices of soya beans, and put 
the country at the same time in pos- 
session of oi] at a price lower than 
that of teaseed oil as imported at 
present. This would, at the same time, 
have the beneficial effect of reduc- 
ing the call for expensive manufac- 
tured foods, and products such as 
sweetened fat, which put large 
amounts of money into foreign pock- 
ets, and would narrow the gap be- 
tween imports and exports. 

The U. S. A. crop will amount to 
some 8 million tons, the Manchurian 
and Chinese crops are likely to be 
over 6 million tons.—J. C. Ferree. 
Soya Foods Ltd., London EC3. 


Soys Boost Corn Yield 


To THE EpiTor: 

I was somewhat amused to find my 
picture in your convention issue. 

I regret that you did not state that 
I was the littlest bean grower attend- 
ing the convention or describe me as 
Little Asa from Missouri. 

I would like to mention my exper- 
ience with corn following beans in 
my rotation. I have some ground I 
considered too rich for any crop ex- 
cept corn. 

Then in 1950 my beans took in 
part of this ground which was fall 


plowed and put in corn again this 
year, while the corn-corn-corn ground 
was spring plowed and also put in 
corn. 

You could not imagine the differ- 
ence there was in adjoining rows. 
The bean strip yielded 250 percent 
more corn than on the continuous 
corn strip. 

We have had the wettest summer in 
history. I did not plant a single acre 
of beans and a large percent of our 
corn crop just simply drowned out. 
To top it off our late corn was 
killed by freezing the 28th of Sep- 
tember.—E. W. Traschel, Helena, 


Vo. 
—sbd— 


MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 
Midwest Burlap & Bag Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa, announces the appoint- 
ment of Michael Sandler as general 
manager of the Minneapolis plant. 

Sandler was graduated from Min- 
neapolis High School, spent five years 
in the Navy during the second world 
war, is married and has two children. 
He is well-known in the industry, 
having been a representative from the 
Des Moines plant for several years. 
He lives in Minneapolis. 

The Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. 
Minneapolis office and plant is locat- 
ed at 1716 First St. N. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Compare Soil Needs of Corn, Beans 


Both corn and soybeans respond 
with increases in yield as the general 
fertility level of the soil is raised, ac- 
cording to the experimental evidence. 

But corn and soybeans differ in at 
least two important respects in their 
soil fertility relationships: 

1—Soybeans are partially inde- 
pendent of the soil nitrogen supply 
because of their nitrogen-fixing 
mechanism, while corn is completely 
dependent on the nitrogen supply of 
the soil. 

2—The response to row applica- 
tions of small amounts of fertilizer at 
planting time is good with corn and 
poor with soybeans. 

To provide some insight into the 
relationship of the soybean crop to 
the soil and the differences between 
this crop and corn, an experiment was 
conducted at lowa State College dur- 
ing the summer of 1946. The rates 
of dry matter production and of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium 
and magnesium absorption were de- 
ermined by measurements on 
samples of unfertilized, inoculated 
soybean plants harvested periodically 
during the season from two different 
areas in the same field. One was on 
Webster silt loam, the other Clarion 
loam. The acre yields were 43 and 
25.9 on the Webster and Clarion 
soils, respectively. 

There has been previous evidence 
that the increase in yield produced 
by a given amount of nitrogen as a 
delayed application on soybeans is 
greater than that produced at plant- 
ing time. The Iowa investigation fur- 
nishes evidence that helps to explain 
the value of delayed nitrogen appli- 
cations. 


i \ 


L. C. HAMMOND 


During a seven-week period in July 
and August, the soybeans on the Web- 
ster soil were accumulating an aver- 
age of about 100 pounds of dry 
weight and 2.6 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre per day. It is not surprising 
that during such a critical period of 
rapid nitrogen absorption, the supply 
of fixed nitrogen might lag behind 
plant requirements. Observations of 
field-grown soybeans in lowa during 
this period of rapid growth have dis- 
closed a number of instances in which 
the rather light-green leaf color was 
suggestive of nitrogen deficiency. 

The fact that soybeans may respond 
to nitrogen is probably one of the rea- 
sons why soybean yields increase with 
the level of “soil fertility.” There is a 
close association between nitrogen 


availability and so-called “soil fer- 
tility.” 

On the other hand, the nitrogen fac- 
tor probably has some bearing on the 
relatively small response of soybeans 
to row applications of fertilizer at 
planting time. The high nitrogen con- 
tent of the soybean seed and the prop- 
erty of nitrogen fixation would both 
tend to minimize the response to small 
amounts of fertilizer nitrogen during 
the early season. 

On the basis of the experiments and 
other evidence the authors make the 
following suggestions: 

1—-If the soil phosphorus avail- 
ability is low, both corn and soybeans 
will benefit from an additional supply 
of phosphorus during the middle and 
latter part of the season. Application 
of the phosphate in the furrow or by 
broadcasting and plowing it under 
will be more effective than row fer- 
tilization. 

2—1In addition, there will be need 
for a small row application of phos- 
phate to meet early season require- 
ments of corn. There is little or no 
need of row application to soybeans. 

Concerning the question of wheth- 
er “soybeans are hard on the soil.” 
the authors compare the 43-bushel 
soybean crop with an equivalent 99- 
bushel corn crop in the amount of 
nutrients each would remove from the 
soil. If soybean seed only is removed, 
leaving the stems and the leaves on 
the land, the removal of soybeans does 
not cause heavy soil depletion, except 
for potassium, which is about twice 
as great as for corn. Soybeans re- 
move less nitrogen and about the 
same amount of phosphorus as corn. 

NITROGEN UPTAKE BY SOY- 
BEANS ON TWO IOWA SOILS. By 
L. C. Hammond, C. A. Black and A. 
G. Norman. department of agronomy, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Re- 
search Bulletin 384. Aug. 1951. (The 
demand for the bulletin has been such 
that it is already out of print.) 
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Seed Treatment 


The inoculation of chemically treat- 
ed seed presents a paradoxical prob- 
lem. Leguminous seed is inoculated to 
insure effective nodulation of the 
plants, while certain chemicals are 
used on seed to inhibit growth of 
microorganisms that might injure the 
seed after it is planted. 

Under some soil conditions it may 
be more profitable to treat the seed 
with chemicals; under others it may 
be more beneficial to inoculate the 
seed. There is no rapid method of pre- 
determining the need of either of 
these treatments. Consequently, it 
would be highly advantageous to be 
able to use both chemical and inocul- 
ant on seed with some degree of cer- 
tainty that sufficient numbers of the 
rhizobia would survive and bring 
about effective results. 

Of the chemicals used on seed for 
protective purposes, those that con- 
tain mercury, copper or zinc are ex- 
tremely toxic to the rhizobia. Other 
seed chemicals which do not contain 
heavy metals and which are relatively 
insoluble in water are reported to be 
less toxic. 

There is considerable lack of agree- 
ment as to the ability of the rhizobia 
to tolerate these chemicals when both 
are applied to the same seed. Lack of 
agreement on this queStion is perhaps 
a result of variance in experimental 
methods employed as well as lack of 
a good quantitative method of count- 
ing rhizobia in soils. 

Experiments on this subject by the 
research department of the Nitragin 
Co. are reported. 

COMPATIBILITY OF RHIZOBIA 
WITH SEED PROTECTANTS. By 
Marcia Ruhloff and Joe C. Burton, 
the Nitragin Co. Soil Science, Oct. 
1951. 


Pay More for Pellets 


Farmers are willing to pay $1.50 to 
$2.00 more per ton for pelleted feeds 

in which the feed or mash is com- 
pressed into rounded morsels—than 
for mash, because pellets are easy to 
handle, save labor, reduce the loss 
from wind blowing feed away, and 
each bite is a balanced ration, accord- 
ing to a U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture study. 

The cost of making mash into pel- 
lets for livestock and poultry feed 
ranged from $1.09 to $2.57 a ton at 
14. cooperatively owned and operated 
feed mills according to the study, 
made under the Research and Market- 
ing Act by the Cooperative Research 
and Service Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration. It is publish- 
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$5,000.00 REWARD 


$5,000 reward, to anybody, any- 
where in the world, who can name any 
other service, in the world, regardless 
of fee they charge, which has been 
as DEFINITE, as ACCURATE, as 
DEPENDABLE, as PROFITABLE to 
its subscribers, on SOYBEANS, COT- 
TON, COTTONSEED OIL, WHEAT, 
CORN, OATS and listed STOCKS, as 
we have been 


FOR THE PAST 2 YEARS 

OR THE PAST 22 YEARS 

No one can win the $5,000, because 
no other market service in the world 
compares with ours. 

Early in September, 1939, when Hit- 
ler started World War II, we advised 
buying soybeans, then 72¢ bu., and 
predicted they would go to $2 bu. 
They DID! 


HUGE PROFITS ON 
SOYBEANS 

In August, 1950, we advised buying 
soybeans, then around $2.40, and pre- 
dicted $3 on that move. They went 
exactly to $3, where profits were 
taken, then a sharp reaction to around 
$2.80. We advised buying them back 
on that reaction, predicted $3.40 or 
higher on the next move. Profits were 
taken February 9, 1951, around $3.42. 
A few days later, the government put 
a ceiling on soybeans of $3.33; we ad- 
vised selling them short, and covered 
shorts later at fine profits. 

Our subscribers covered short JAN- 
UARY beans at $2.65-%, or within 
le bu. of the lows, then bought soy- 
beans around the lows, and we pre- 
dicted $3 for them, by Thanksgiving. 
The day before Thanksgiving soy- 
beans were around $3.05. 


OTHER HUGE PROFITS 


Our advices on cotton, cottonseed 
oil, wheat, corn and oats were also 
amazingly accurate and_ profitable. 
Pought cotton at 26.70c, profits taken 
at 45.39¢ ceiling; sold new-crop cot- 
ton short at 41.50, covered at 34.50. 
Sold WHEAT short at $2.58, covered 


ct $2.37-lece, switched to long side 
around that figure and we predicted 
March wheat would go to $2.65. The 
high November 16, 1951, was $2.65-%. 
We next predicted March wheat 
should decline to around $2.60, then 
up again. The low Nov. 23rd and 24th 
was $2.59-%%, then up again. 


$10,000 PROFITS ON OATS 

A few weeks before Thanksgiving 
we advised buying OATS under 90c 
and predicted $1 by Thanksgiving. We 
suggested subscribers who had the 
margin, to buy 100,000 bu. and make 
$10,000 profit when they hit $1. The 
day before Thanksgiving, oats were 
above $1. A California subscriber 
wrote us Nov. 17th, he bought 120,000 
bu. May Oats around 89-% and had 
over $10,000 profit in them in a few 
weeks. This subscriber began taking 
our service December 1, 1929—never 
missed a single letter in all those 22 
years! 


OVER 30 YEARS MARKET 
EXPERIENCE 

Our market experience dates back 
to the year 1918—thirty-three years! 
Market Advisory Bureau began bus- 
iness February 1, 1928, after 10 years 
actual market experience. In 1941, we 
took over the service of Market Fore- 
caster Co. of Kansas City, following 
the death of its founder, Mr. Burton 
H. Pugh. Registered with Securities 
& Exchange Commission. Same man- 
agement since inception. 


Letters are written and mailed after 
close of market Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays, giving definite advices on 
SOYBEANS, COTTON, COTTON- 
SEED OIL, WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
and LISTED STOCKS. Our advices 
are definite, each trade is followed up, 
until closed out, in most instances at 
fine profits. 

Will gladly send a few free-trial 
‘sample” current letters to any read- 
er of “Soybean Digest” who will fill 
in the blank below, immediately, and 
mail to MARKET ADVISORY BU- 
REAU, P. O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


‘ 





P. O. Box 2106 
Atlanta, 1, Ga. 


Name 
Street or P. O. Box 
CITY 





MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU, 


Please send to undersigned a few current “free-trial” sample market letters. 
NO OBLIGATION. Prove to me how GOOD you are on SOYBEANS, COT- 
TON, COTTONSEED OIL, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, the STOCK MARKET. 


(SPECIAL OFFER TO 
“SOYBEAN DIGEST” 
READERS) 


STATE 
(Please print or typewrite in blank spaces above.) 














ed as FCA Bulletin 63, “Costs of Pel- 
leting Feeds at Selected Cooperative 
Feed Mills.” Although cooperative 
feed mills provided the data, the re- 
sults can be applied to other mills as 
well. A copy of the Bulletin may be 
obtained from the Division of Infor- 
mation and Extension, Farm Credit 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Steer Death Losses 


A report attributes extensive death 
losses in a large herd of feeder steers 
to a hemorrhagenic factor contained 
in soybean oil meal (pellets). 

Soybean oil meal from which the 
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CIRCLE 


Soybean Oil Meal 
Soybean Oil 
Means 
Quality 


HEMPHILL 


SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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oil has been extracted with trichloro- 
ethylene solvent has been used as a 
feeding supplement for some years in 
beef cattle feeding operations, in dairy 
rations, and as a swine supplement. Its 
popularity among livestock feeders 
has increased rapidly because of its 
excellence as a source of protein. 

This supplement has been consid- 
ered safe because the minute quanti- 
ties of trichloroethylene remaining in 
the meal have proved non-toxic. Feed- 
ings at high levels over an extended 
period have been shown to be fatal in 
a controlled experiment. The toxic 
factor(s) has not been determined. It 
is suggested that this is developed in 
the pellet by combination with com- 
plex protein molecules. 

THE PRESENCE OF A HEMOR. 
RHAGENIC FACTOR IN SOYBEAN 
PELLETS EXTRACTED WITH 
TRICHLOROETHYLENE -AS A 
SOLVENT WHEN FED TO 
CATTLE. By M. J. Twiehaus and E. 
EF. Leasure, department of veterinary 
medicine, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


Sunflowers 


In 1947 a Minneapolis commission 
house encouraged the production of 
dwarf varieties of sunflowers in 
North Dakota by guaranteeing a 
market for the seeds at a price peg- 
ged to flaxseed. This support was 
dropped in 1948, but in the meantime 
considerable interest in the crop de- 
veloped, and 22,000 acres of sunflow- 
ers were grown in North Dakota in 
1948. The acreage has been shrinking 
since. 

North Dakota farmers need an in- 
ter-tilled crop in the cash grain area 
west of the Red River Valley to help 
control weeds. Sunflowers are a hardy 
drought resistant crop that may serve 
the purpose. 

Sunflower seed oil is a semi-drying 
oil that should find a ready place in 
the food trade because of its stabil- 
ity. Sunflower seed meal tops the list 
of vegetable concentrates in protein 
content, with over 52 percent. The pro- 
tein is of a quality that should com- 
pete very well with other vegetable 
proteins in the food, feed and indus- 
trial markets. 

OIL AND PROTEIN CONTENT 
OF SUNFLOWER SEED. By C. O. 
Clagett, Geo. W. Hoffman and Ingmar 
Sollin, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D. Bimonthly Bulletin, 
Vol. 13, No. 4, Mar.-Apr. 1951. 


Safflower 


About 75,000 acres of safflower 
are now grown in the northwestern 


United States. The development of 
the industry will place on the market 
inereasing quantities of safflower 
meal which may be utilized as a pro- 
tein concentrate. 

The value of the meal, including 
its protein and fiber content, depends 
on the proportion of the hull re- 
moved from the seed. 

In feeding trials at the University 
of Nebraska the meal from decorti- 
cated safflower seed fed to growing 
calves proved fully equal to soy- 
bean oil meal. The meal from unde- 
corticated seed was about equal in 
value to soybean pellets on the basis 
of crude protein content. 

FEEDING SAFFLOWER MEAL 
Bulletin 402. By Marvel L. Baker, 
Guy N. Baker, Carl Ervin, Lionel C. 
Harris and M. A. Alexander. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Trypsin Inhibitor 


That the poor nutritive value of 
raw soybeans is in part due to a tryp- 
sin inhibitor is now well-known. It has 
been found possible to overcome the 
effect of the soybean antitrypsin 
found in raw soybeans by heating the 
soybeans or by adding supplementary 
methionine to the diet. This has led to 
the belief that the methionine of raw 
soybeans is particularly affected by 
the inhibitor. 

Now workers of the Grange Co., 
Modesto, Calif., offer evidence that 
other amino acids may be affected by 
the inhibitor as well. 

EFFECT OF SOYBEAN ANTI. 
TRYPSIN ON EXPERIMENTAL 
AMINO ACID DEFICIENCY IN 
THE CHICK. By H. J. Almquist and 
J. B. Merritt, the Grange Co., Mo- 
desto, Calif. Archives of Bio-Chem- 
istry and Biophysics. Vol. 31, May 
1951. 


Protein Level 


Increasing the protein content of 
rations of pregnant range ewes by the 
addition of a protein supplement im- 
proved the average birth weight of 
their lambs in Alberta experiments. 

Their rations included grass hay, 
oats and a mineral mixture. 

The workers have concluded tenta- 
tively that the minimum protein re- 
quirement of pregnant ewes is greater 
than 7 percent but less than 10 per- 
cent. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LEVEL OF 
PROTEIN IN THE RATION OF MA- 
TURE EWES UPON LAMB PRO- 
DUCTION. By S. B. Slen, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Al- 
berta. Canadian Society of Animal 
Production, Western Section. Vol. 19, 
1950. 
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The dollar value of a soybean harvest is enhanced 
by its freedom from trash and crackage. Soybean 
producers who use the six-foot Case Model “A” 
Combine are dollars ahead because their crops come 
from the combine exceptionally clean and whole, 
with the highest possible amount delivered to bag 
or bin. 
Case users are more dollars ahead because the 
Case Model “A” works fast and dependably, with 
little time out for adjustment and little outlay for 
repair. Case Combines are built in the 109-year-old 
Case tradition of making every part a bit better than 
might seem necessary. That is why Case Combines, 
like all Case machines, last long with small cost for 
upkeep. Its ability to do good, fast work at minimum 
Pulled and powered by 2-plow tractors expense and to keep going under difficult conditions 
such as the Case “VAC” shown here, the has made the Case Model “A” truly America’s fa- 
low-cost Model “F-2" Combine harvests Vorite combine. Write for full information—or see 


all small grains and dozens of other crops 
fromn tiey handeo-get gress and clover the nearest Case dealer. J. I. Case Co., Dept. A-75, 


seeds to big, fragile beans. Racine, Wis. 


9 AND 12-FOOT CASE COMBINES 


Case builds both self-propelled and pull-type combines in these sizes, with choice of 
rub-bar or spike-tooth cylinders. All feature hydraulic header control, exceptionally 
seed-tight construction, long straw rack and exclusive Case “air-lift” cleaning. 











GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ Six new regional sales managers have been appointed for the feed and 
soy division of Pillsbury Mills.: John F. Toeller, Jr., Wichita, Kans.. 
for Kansas, Nebraska. Colorado, Texas and Oklahoma; Donald W. Thay- 
er. Danville. Ill, for Ilinois, Indiana and Michigan; Russell Somerville, 
for Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania; Harvey D. Bush, Madison, Wis.. 
for northern Illinois, Wisconsin, northwest lowa and the Michigan Penin- 
sula; Alan J. Johnson, for Minnesota, North and South Dakota and north- 
ern Iowa; and Charles N. Hayslett, for northern Arkansas, southern lowa 
and one territory in Illinois. 


@ Dr. Lorin E. Harris, Utah State Agricultural College scientist, has been 
named winner of the American Feed Manufacturers Association’s $1,000 
award for outstanding contributions to animal nutrition research. His re- 
search has dealt with the effect of feeding various levels of energy, pro- 
tein and minerals to range cattle and sheep. 


@ Charles Ross & Son Co., 148-156 Classon Ave.. Brooklyn 5, N. Y., has 
just issued its new illustrated catalog No. 118A. Complete details are given 
on latest model high-speed three-roller mills, double arm kneading machines, 
mixers of all types both horizontal and vertical, two-speed and variable 
speed motors, jacketed tanks for steam heating or water cooling, and var- 
ious types of motor drives. 


@ An article by R. L. Terrill, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, in 
the September issue of Chemistry in Canada was “Recent Developments 
in Drying Oil Research.” 


@ Farm youngsters will find hours of fun and entertainment in a new 
coloring book offered free by Master Mix feed dealers. The 12-page book- 
let includes 11 typical farm scenes, is suitable for either water-color or 
crayon drawing. 


@ G. A. Kent, president of Kent Feeds, Muscatine and Sioux City, lowa, 
has announced the appointment of Charles F. Morgan, Washington, Iowa, 
Al Buech, Charlotte, lowa, and Harold Buck, Galesburg, IIl., as district 
sales managers for the feed firm. 


@ Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. opened a sales office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dec. 1. Located at 1133 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., the office is managed 
by Daniel J. Marien, Jr. The office handles a wide variety of ADM oil 
products including soybean oils. 


@ John J. Woods & Sons has moved from Livestock Bldg., Kansas City, 
Vo., to the Board of Trade Bldg,, Kansas City. 


@ B. I. Weller Co., 327 La Salle St.. Chicago 4, III... manufacturer of 
grain elevating equipment. announces that increased facilities will enable 
the firm to handle the entire screw conveyor requirements of its customers. 
Prompt deliveries can now be made from stock. The Weller engineering 
force is available to work out any problems that may arise with elevating 
or conveying equipment. 


@ Organic chemicals division of Monsanto Chemical Co. plans to estab- 
lish an experimental farm in the St. Louis area to test agricultural chemi- 
cals including fungicides, herbicides. insecticides, defoliants and plant foods. 


@ Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co., Dallas and Houston, has been appointed 
sales representative for the chemical division of General Mills for the 
state of Texas. It will handle the company’s line of fats and oils and or- 
ganic chemical derivatives. 

@ The 1952 spring meeting of the American Oil Chemists’ Society will 
be held in Houston, Tex., Apr. 28-30 at the Shamrock Hotel. William 


Argue of Anderson Clayton & Co., Houston, will be general chairman. 
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FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


HEADS BLAW-KNOX SALES 


‘ 


CHARLES F. HAUCK 


Charles F. Hauck has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion 
of the chemical plants division of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. it 
was announced by E. W. Forker, 
head of the division. 

Hauck has had 15 years’ exper- 
ience in chemical engineering and 
water processing. Originally of Cleve- 
land, he is a registered professional 
engineer in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Among Hauck’s duties will be the 
development of new markets and the 
direction of advertising and techni- 
cal information. 

—sbd— 


BOARD OF TRADE SLATE 


The nominating committee of the 
Chicago board of trade has submitted 
its slate of officers, to be acted on at 
the annual election Jan. 21. 

The following — selections 
made: 

For president, Carl E. Bostrom, 
Lowell Hoit & Co.; first vice presi- 
dent, John R. Murray, Quaker Oats 
Co.; second vice president, Law- 
rence J. Ryan; directors, three year 
terms, Frank M. Conley, White, Weld 
& Co.. Ford M. Ferguson, the Glid- 
den Co., Edward J. Kazmarek, Illi- 
nois Grain Corp., Thomas A. Liston 
and William F. Rowley, Daniel F. 
Rice & Co. 

Homer P. Hargrave, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Roland 
McHenry, Cleveland Grain Co., were 
chosen for three-year terms on the 
nominating committee. 


were 
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Help yourself get 


BETTER STANDS AND 
HIGHER YIELDS OF SOYBEANS 


Even bad weather won't stop your 
crop from getting off to a good start if 
you plant treated seed. And seed injured 
by frost or during combining has a bet- 
ter chance if it’s treated with Du Pont 
**Arasan”’ seed disinfectant. 


That’s because “‘Arasan”’ protects seed 
against seed rot, mildew, blue stain and 
other diseases. Experiment stations prove 
that ‘‘Arasan’’ increases stands—in some 
cases up to 100°! 

Regular use of ‘“‘Arasan’”’ over a life- 
time would cost you no more than just 


fc uips nat ont 
BETTER THINGS, FOR GETTER LIVING 
. +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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one ruined crop because you pay only a 
few cents per acre to get the protection 
of ‘‘Arasan’’ every year. 


For best results, treat the seed first— 
then inoculate just before you plant. 
*‘Arasan’”’ protects seed from disease or- 
ganisms and the inoculant helps the root 
system. Buy treated seed, or if you do the 
job yourself, follow directions on the 
“‘Arasan”’ package. For small grains and 
cotton use Du Pont ‘“‘Ceresan” seed dis- 
infectant. Du Pont, Semesan Section, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








@ Construction features of pumps for handling corrosive and 
abrasive liquors are described in Bulletin O8B6615B, “Allis-Chalmers Pro- 
cess Pumps.” issued by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 1159 S. 70th 


St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


process 


@ In line with a 65-year-old custom. a large Christmas tree was erected 
during the holiday season on the trading floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade from where it was visible for blocks down the “La Salle Street Can- 
yon. —the financial district of Chicago. 

@ The soybean processing plant of Swift & Co.. Champaign, Ill., has been 
declared regular for delivery on Chicago Board of Trade soybean oil meal 
future contracts. 


@ Ray FE. Rowland, vice president in charge of production and research, 
has been elected to the board of directors of Ralston Purina Co., St. 


Louis. Mo. 


@ George A. Noxon, former production manager for Ralston Purina Co.., 
St. Louis. Mo.. died recently. He was with the firm for 29 vears and re- 
tired about a year ago because of ill health. 


@ N. T. Joyner. a prominent figure in the glyceride oil field. has been ap- 
pointed to the technical staff of the votator division of the Girdler Corp.. 
Louisville. Ky. He has been assistant director of research for Lever Bros. 
Co.. Cambridge. Mass. 


@ Properties and suggested uses for Arlecin, a soybean lecithin manufactured 
by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. Box 839, Minneapolis 2. Minn., are described 
in ADM’S new Technical Bulletin No. 88. 


@ The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kans., announces the 
appointment of Wy J. Ehrsam. Jr. as president and general manager. 


@ Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills announces the retirement Jan. 1 of Louis J. Jones. 
better known as “Lou”, sales manager of the St. Louis plant for many years. 
He has been associated with Fulton Bag since 1908. His successor will be A. 
C. “Art” Jones. his nephew. who has also been connected with Fulton Bag in 
St. Louis for a long period of time. 


@ Construction features of Allis-Chalmers multi-stage type V centrifugal blowers 
for equivalent air pressures above 6.5 psig and inlet volumes above 1500 cfm 
are described in a new bulletin, “Multi-Stage Type V Centrifugal Blowers.” 
LOBOLOFA. Write Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.. 1159'S. 70th St.. Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


@ Robert L. Bundy has joined the staff of DCA. Inc.. Chicago, Ill. He will 
specialize in trading in protein feed ingredients. in which he has had consid- 
able experience. For the last 315 years he has been with Wilbur-Ellis Co.. 
Chicago. 


@ Elmer H. Campbell has been appointed head of the hog department of Pills- 
bury’s feed and soy division at Clinton, lowa. He has been with the division 
since July 1942 as territory sales manager and regional sales supervisor. 


COOLEY TO LOS ANGELES 


TWEDT 


COOLEY 


Clark A. Cooley has been appointed 
manager of the Los Angeles, Calif.. 
office of Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Inc.. 
according to announcement by R. Bb. 
Jude, manager of oilseeds — pur- 
chasing for the firm. Cooley has 
served as manager of the Spencer 
Kellogg buying organization 
1943. 

Cooley's new position represents a 


since 


promotion to greater responsibilities 
zs the Los Angeles office handles the 
buyin: of oilseeds throughout south- 
ern California and Arizona as well as 
the sales of Spencer Kelloge’s vege- 
table oils and protein meals in the 
area. He moved to California about 
Jan. 1. 

Curtis Twedt will be advanced to 
manager of the Des Moines buying 
ofiice. which conducts buying opera- 
tions on soybeans and flaxseed in 
lowa and adjacent areas. Twedt start- 
ed with the company in 1941 and has 
been assistant at Des Moines since his 
return from service in the Marine 
Corps in 1946. 

Mason Bittinger will be transfer 
red to Des Moines as a soybean and 
flaxseed buyer and oil sales represen- 
tative for the area. He has been lo- 
cated in the company’s Chicago office 
for the past 15 months. Prior to that 
he spent a training period in the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Buffalo. He 
eraduated from the University of Hh 
nois in 1949, 





Members: Leading Exchanges 
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Telephone: Webster 9-2055 
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BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 


327 Se. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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THE PART PURINA PLAYS in \ 


THE SOYBEAN CYCLE 





“SOYBEAN het? 
SE ry ic c > | » | From your farm, your soybeans move to 


and what it 
means to YOU! A country elevator 


or directly to 





Our “Soybean Service” is in es- 

gence a research and experimen- 7 I One of Purina’s six soy- 
tal department, devoted to solv- nie » bean processing plants 
ing your soybean extraction prob- mr or one of many other 
lems. Our findings provide you | \ processing plants. 
with the most practical and eco- Bal | \ Soybean meal from 
nomical solution with a maximum PRE re both sources goes to 
of efficiency attained. This ser- — , a. 

vice, backed by 72 years of expe- 

rience and advancement, is avail- 

able any time — without obliga- A Purina Chow Mill, where 

tion | the meal from your 


soybeans and other ingre- 
dients are combined to 


ROLL GRINDING | make researchproved 2:71 Mt ce cckcoe es 
Purina Chows — Ao is 84 0 
AND CORRUGATING 


Our plants are the largest and ies Which are 
most modern in the country today y distributed through 
—equipped to handle any job. j “Seas, Purina Dealers 


ELEVATORS 


Any standard or special unit in 
regular or special steel construc- To farmers throughout America 
oem. for profitable production of 


livestock and poultry 
CONVEYORS 


Portable and fixed, with standard 
screw or special design, in steel 
and stainless steel constructions. 


DO YOU NEED ESSMUELLER’S 
SOYBEAN SERVICE? 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


Me ESSMU ELLER Company pean: 


One of the farmer's best customers a satin and grains 


Engineers Le i Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI SS KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI ee ee ‘. 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


PROCESSOR FIX.  Official- 
dom acknowledges that crushers are 
in a damaging price squeeze, but no 
major remedial actions are now plan- 
ned. It’s also noted that feed mixers 
are having a tough time to operate 
within the price ceiling framework. 

OPS says soybean crushers are in 
the worst fix. Both price and USDA 
officials recognize that expeller plants 
are closing up, and as one official re- 
marked: “We're seeing a repetition of 
the old familiar pattern of the small 
outfits being driven out and leaving 
the industry to the big ones.” 

The troubles of cottonseed crushers 
aren't so bad, as OPS sees it. There’s 
a leeway of $18 to $20 a ton on seed 
prices between the high base and pre- 
vailing rates. Southwestern crushers 
are in a squeeze which OPS is now 
trying to relieve. Aside from that. 
price officials say ceilings are affect- 
ing normal distribution patterns be- 
tween regions rather than working 
much hardship. 

OPS is not considering decontroi 
of oil meal prices. It aims to leave 
the present soybean meal ceiling 
alone “for a while.” Uniform tailor- 
ed ceilings are planned for cotton- 
seed meal. 

Gluten meal ceilings are now being 
adjusted up to restore normal differ- 
entials with gluten feed, and to put 
both in line with competing feeds. 

A decontrol order for copra meal 
has been kickin around since June. 
There’s a better than even chancé it 
will be issued when all feed and meal 
ceilings are adjusted in line with corn. 
Reasons given for this possible move 
are that copra import prices are not 
controlled. and that while West Coast 
crushers can get relief out of CPR 22 
provisions, they naturally won’t he- 
cause they’d have to give all their 
other products the same treatment. 

Price officials are opposed to rais- 
ing oil meal price ceilings in order 
to compensate for low oil prices. 
They figure soybean oil meal ceilings 
would have to be raised $20 to $25 
a ton to relieve the crusher squeeze. 
OPS says this is out of the question 

that it would amount to decontrol. 
USDA would probably discourage 
this, too, out of concern for livestock. 
dairy. and poultry feeders. 


EXPORTS. Export prospects for 
beans don’t look so good now to 
USDA as last summer and fall. Offi- 
cials think improvement in edible oil 
prices depends largely on increased 
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exports of fats and oils, chiefly beans. 
As of now that outlook is none too 
good. 

Officials thought last summer that 
bean exports for 1951-52 would be 
close to the all-time high for 1950-51 

about 78 million bushels in whole 
bean equivalent. This estimate was 
later reduced to around 60 million 
bushels. That looks too high now. 

It’s pointed out in both USDA and 
ECA that predicting bean or almost 
any other farm exports can’t be more 
than shrewd guesswork. Each coun- 
try is a separate problem, and several 
“ifs” are attached to each. 

The situation in each country is 
more apt than not to shift as the sea- 
There is much jockey- 
ing between commodities due to 
changes in currency valuations, barter 
deals, and political expediencies. No 
one can count on requirements or pro- 
curement plans staying put for long. 
It makes the prediction of U.S. ex- 
ports a nightmare. 

Even the magnitude of current flow 
of most exports is unknown to offi- 
cials at the time—there’s nearly a two- 
month lag in Commerce Department 
export reports. 

Yet officials are forced to make for- 
ward estimates of probable commod- 
ity exports to carry on the routine 
operations of a government that has 
its finger in every pie. Futhermore 
they're besieged by trade and indus- 
trial groups for estimates. So they 
make their estimates with fingers 
crossed by qualifications which are 
mostly disregarded, and keep adjust- 
ing original estimates as more infor- 
mation arrives. 


son unfolds. 


This is partly alibi for positive ex- 
port predictions this column has 
made, but more important, it’s to en- 
able readers to understand and there- 
fore better appraise any and all ex- 
port estimates. 

Far Eastern imports of about 15 
million bushels of beans will be 
knocked into a cocked hat if Korean 
peace comes. Japan, which took 
about 12 million bushels, is sure to 
trade with Manchuria for beans as 
soon as possible. But it’s not known 
now how many surplus beans Man- 
churia has, nor what Korean demands 
may be if peace comes. 


FEED OUTLOOK. The re- 
vised crop and _ livestock estimates 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics last month to get in line 


By WAYNE DARROW 
w r 


ih iin a 
The Soybean Digest 





for 





with the Census are price bullish on 
corn, hogs and beef cattle. 

The U. S. has about 3 percent less 
feed, 314 percent fewer hogs and 214 
percent fewer cattle than BAE thought 
prior to the adjustment. The cut in 
feed supply is about offset by the re- 
duction in livestock numbers. 

Despite this, revised estimates drop 
the corn carryover next Oct. 1 to 400 
million bushels, and many think it 
will be nearer 300 million bushels. 
Total carryover feed stocks are now 
estimated to decline from 29 million 
tons last October to 17 million tons 
next Oct. 1. 

The 1951 corn crop is believed to 
be no more than enough for feeding 
alone. If so, last fall’s carry-over of 
744 million bushels will be reduced 
by the 388 million bushels it is esti- 
mated will be used for export. human 
food, industry, and seed. 

Corn is expected to go to the ceil- 
ing soon. Officials think there'll be 
very little “free” corn by next July. 
CCC aims to “freeze” 100 million 
bushels of its stocks, but it will have 
a hard time hanging on to this next 
summer. 

Reduced hog numbers in 1952, due 
mostly to the 9 percent cut in spring 
pig crop, indicate total slaughter of 
84 million head compared to 86 mil- 
lion in 1951. Hog prices are estimat- 
ed to average $1 to $1.50 a cwt. more 
for the year, with the largest rise com- 
ing the second half. 

The revised estimate of 2 million 
fewer beef cattle probably means 
that the four-year decline of cattle 
prices due to the cattle cycle may not 
show up much before 1953, and that 
prices may not decline more than 25 
percent from the 1951 high to the low 
in 1954 or 1955. The general pattern 
of the cycle is expected to hold. 

The biggest question in USDA now 
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is what top fed cattle prices will do 
the next six months. The only thing 
most of the market men agree on is 
that prices won't press ceilings, and 
that there may be quite a drop next 
May or June. 


BAE REPORTS. BAE revises 
its crop and livestock estimates every 
five years to put them roughly in line 
with the Census. The Census count 
is always low, and the probable error 
has been worked out and is applied. 
Every five years BAE sets a new 
bench mark, and yearly estimates 
thereafter are really pluses or minus- 
es applied to the preceding year. This 
time the major adjustments came in 
corn, cattle and hogs. BAE began 
overestimating these in 1947—if the 
adjusted Census benchmark is correct 

and by 1950 the cumulative pluses 
got rather sizeable. 

BAE’s soybean estimates were too 
low. The Census revision boosted 
1950 production from 287 million to 
299 million bushels. According to the 
revised figures. 1951 bean production 
was 19 million bushels under that of 
1950. 

The busts in estimates of cotton and 
peanut crops last fall, followed by the 
upsetting Census adjustments, may 
lead to radical changes in the estimat- 
ing system. It all depends on how 
much of a rumpus Congress kicks up 
about it. 

BAE won't ask for the added 
funds needed to modernize its estima- 
tion system. But it’s quietly worked 
out a revamped system in readiness 

if pressed—to tell Congress how a 
better job could be done, and what it 
would cost. 

Thinking on the new plan is run- 
ning along these lines: Use scientific 
sampling in selected areas to supple- 
ment estimates of farmer reporters, 
and the check methods now employed. 
Give the crop reporters some training. 
Try to get a much larger and more 
uniform response to farmer question- 
naires. 

Make interim check-ups between 
regular reports when crop conditions 
are changing fast. 

Start some new services that are in 
demand. Among these are soil mois- 
ture tests to improve wheat and range 
grass estimates, and reports on the 
acreage and condition of improved 
pastures. 

Most criticism of BAE is its fail- 
ure to modernize its system of esti- 
mating. Officials have tried, but 
never could get the money. Congress 
may well be in the mood this year to 
spank the outfit, then vote at least part 
of what’s needed to assure more relia- 
ble estimates. 
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Why Fewer Northern Acres Are Asked 


A somewhat smaller governmental 
soybean acreage goal in Cornbelt 
states in 1952 is being compensated 
for by a requested increase in soy- 
bean acreage in the South, according 
to R. H. Roberts. acting director of 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


Roberts made the statement in a re- 
cent letter to John W. Evans, Ameri- 
can Soybean Association director 
from Minnesota. 

“The 1952 soybean production goal 
has been established at 276 million 
bushels, approximately the same level 
as the 195] production reported in 
the last crop report,” stated Roberts. 
“It is estimated that this level of 
production will meet all requirements 
for soybeans and will provide for a 
carry-over of edible oils considerably 
greater than the carry-over reported 
for Oct. 1. 


“It is believed that the soybean 
goal can be produced on a somewhat 
smaller total acreage than that plant- 
ed for soybean production this year. 
The great importance of obtaining in- 
creased corn production in the high- 
vielding areas of the Cornbelt has 
made it necessary to request some re- 
ductions in soybean acreage in the 
Cornbelt states. Corresponding in- 
creases in the soybean growing areas 
in the South have been requested in 
order to maintain an adequate pro- 
duction of soybeans.” 


1951 1951 
Soybean Harvested 1952 
Goals Acres Goals 





Thousands of Acres 
Ohio 1,100 1,124 
Indiana 
Illinois 

Iowa 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 

N. Carolina 
Virginia 

S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
New Jersey 


Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET 
STREET” for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 








Rate: 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











WANTED—SMALL HEXANE SOLVENT 
plant, 25 or more tons daily capacity. 
Reply Soybean Digest, Box 319p, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

FOR SALE OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 
Anderson Expellers, French Screw Press- 
es all models, as is or rebuilt for specific 
materials. Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Penna. 





Announcing - OUR NEW PAPER BAG DIVISION 


We have established this new division with an earnest de- 
sire to serve our customers better by broadening our facili- 
ties in their interest. 


SALES OFFICES 


IN OUR We can supply 


paper bags in any quantity in any ply and 


THREE in any craft, printed or plain in 50, 80 and 100 lb. sizes. 


PLANTS 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL GET OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


Write, wire or telephone the sales office nearest you 


MIDWEST PAPER AND BAG COMPANY 


NEW PAPER BAGS 


AIDWEST 


BURLAP 


THIRD + PH 


BRANCH ° Minneapolis, Min 


& BAG COMPANY 
ONE 2.8355 * DES MOINES [Oy0* 
8 @F Used sacs 


* 1716 Ist St.N. * JU-4638 


PLANTS * Westville, Illinois * N. State St. * Phone 7031 


renee eteriemiemeee remem eT Tee - 
sae ai ni 7 nc ie hase anita sr 








Serving The Soybean Industry 





The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 

equipped with the most modern tory with all the latest equip- 

i t for refining soybean \ ment for refining oils. 
oils. 








qep 


Decatur, Ill. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at th: * 
snicabiibs, Seu, Sanaieen, ai 9 Blytheville, Ark. 


it ¢ 
P y of 150 


Chemical Laboratories ' Cairo, Ill. 
to serve you. Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 





P 





MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Slump in Beans, Oil 


Features of the December markets were the virtual 
disappearance of nearby soybean oil meal and a slump 
in soybeans and oil at year’s end. 

There was little trading in soybean oil meal except 
on a tie-in basis with other scarce feed ingredients. Some 
of the deals being made were reminiscent of the nylon 
stocking days during World War II. 

Delivery of some November meal futures contracts 
was defaulted on the Chicago Board of Trade, the first 
default in five vears on that exchange. Processor offer- 
ings were generally lacking through March. There was 
a little April forward meal being offered, but buyers were 
slow to take it 

Soybean oil was generally easy in December, and soy- 
bean futures slumped after January reached a seasonal 
peak of $3.10 Dee. 10, with a break in the market at 
month’s end. 


at ceiling prices, 


Among factors causing the weakness in beans and oil 
were the large stocks of soybean and cottonseed oil on 
hand. a poorer outlook for exports than was earlier ex- 
pected, an unfavorable processing margin which caused 
some plants to shut down, the unfavorable corn-hog feed 
ratio and heavy marketing of hogs, year end selling for 
tax purposes, and uncertainty concerning a truce in 
Korea. 

A cargo of soybeans was sold to Japan at relatively 
cheap prices. Six hundred tons of soybean oil were sold 
for January shipment to Europe. 

Crude soybean oil opened at 13 cents for the month. 
High was 1314 cents Dec. 10. The close was 1154 cents, 
also the low for the month. 

January soybean futures opened for the month at 
$3.03. High was $3.11 Dec. 10. The close was $2.93. 
which also was the month’s low. 

Soybean oil meal pressed against the $74 ceiling set 
for bulk Decatur all month. 

MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES DEC, 31* 


Bulk Decatur, Contract 100 tons. Jan., 74.00b; Mar., flat 72.80 
May, flat 71.80; July 71.754272.00; Aug., 71.000€@72.00; Oct., 66.507@66.90 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL zs TURES CLOSE DEC, 31* 

Jan., 74.00b 5 ar. 73.00b-73.50a; May, 72.00b-72.50a; July, 72.00b- 
2.500 Oct » 
NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FU ttt ery CLOSINGS DEC. 
Jan., 11.90; Mar., 12.12b; May, 12.34-35; July, 12.55; Sept 
0; Oct., 12.53b 


50b-68. 00a 




















. 90k 
Dollars per bushel ——January --- March 


CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS 


1c 
Cents per pound ——Soybean ---Cottonseed ...Cocor 
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Just as they both belong in a well rounded 
out farm program, so do fertilizers and min- 
erals belong in your soil if optimum produc- 
tion is to be achieved. Minerals are essential 
to healthy, vitamin-rich crops — ES-MIN-EL 
contains these essential mineral elements: 
Boron, Copper, Manganese, Zinc, Iron and 
Magnesium. Sufficient quantities of these 
essential minerals must be in the soil if opti- 
mum production of healthy vitamin-rich 
crops are produced. Just as fertilizer belongs, 
minerals also belong — Return these minerals 
to your soil — put on an application of 
ES-MIN-EL now! 


ES-MIN-EL 


ESsential MiNeral Elements 


SOIL APPLICATION 


' 
Gv" 
wy 


ES-MIN-EL is now available in spray 
or dust form. If you haven’t mineral- 
ized your soil you can feed these 
essential minerals to your plants 
through the leaves and stems — 
ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral 
form of Copper, Manganese and 
Zinc. 


Pree Sooklet 


Send card or letter to 
Tennessee Corp., Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia or Lockland, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE rm CORPO! NATION 


Atlanta. Georgia Cmmesset nd. Oh 








ONLY One 
CAN WALK OFF 
WITH TOP HONORS 


Equip an elevator 


Weller Pat. No 
1944932 


Stage a contest of your own. 
leg with high speed 


ALUMET = CUPS 


You be the judge. See 
if you don’t hand the Calumet Cup ‘’Top Honors’’ 
for every phase of operation. 


Compare the difference 


Critical comparative tests have definitely proven 
to thousands of operators of grain elevators, flour 
mills, feed plants and seed houses that the Calumet 
Cup rates ‘‘Top Honors” in efficiency, in capa- 


city, in economy of Operation. 


IT’S THE Cre THAT Counts 


The Logarithmic Curve design of the Calumet Cup 
has never been successfully imitated. Its per- 
formance has never been duplicated 


Ask Your Jobber 


or write for literature and 
capacity data. 
Remember, there’s only 
ONE genuine Calumet Cup. 
The ONLY Cup that can 
give you the “Top Honor” 
erformance' f yhich 
Include Elevator Legs, Heads, Boots. Gatamer “od aa tour sae 
Bins, Hoppers, Car-Loading Spouts and famed. 
all other Sheet Metal Work to specifi- CANADIAN 
cation. REPRESENTATIVES 


Bring Your 1G-8 
SCREW CONVEYOR merc my ae 
PROBLEMS Winnipez, Calgary, 


Toronto 
To Us 
We can make prompt deliveries from B. I. WELLER co. 
327 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, IIL 
Thirty-Eight Years Of 
Service To The Grain Trade 


stock. 

The BIWELCO sea! on any metal prod- 
uct is a guarantee of quality and satis- 
factory service. 

Estimates and advice of trained en- 
gineers free upon request . . . not the 
slightest obligation on your part. 














CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS DEC. 31* 
11.85; Mar. 12.05, 12.10; May 12.32, 12.35; July, 12.51, 
, 12.65b-12.70a ; Oct., ‘1. 50b-12.60a, 
id. *Reported by the Chicago edition of Wall Street 
Journal. 


FUTURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION (IN TONS) 
Volume of Open Volume of Open 
Trading Contracts Trading Contracts 
1,400 174,600 Dec. 14,500 
10,800 ¥ Dec. 12 9,100 
14,000 5, Dec, 13 3,800 
15,800 2: Dec. 2,100 
2,900 2, Dee. 1: 2,100 
3,400 % Dec. 17 2,700 
9,300 54,7 Dec. 4,600 
4,300 3 Dec. 14 2,300 
6,800 Dec. 20 1,800 
19,500 f Dec. 4,400 
15,700 2,6 Total for 22 days 
7,100 131, 000 reported 158,400 


@® PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
by Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, for Sep- 
tember, October. 


PRIMARY PRODU Mh EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOC KS, OCT. 1951—SEPT. 1951 





Shipments and End of month 


Production transfers stocks 





Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 31, Sept. 30, 
Products 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





SOYBEAN : 
Cake and mealt 497,799 344,147 506,350 377,069 26,954 35,505 
Lecithint 1,705,793 1,401,287 1,457,014 1, 296, 671 2,195,370 1,946,591 
Edible soy flour, 

full fatt 503 
Edible Boy flour, 

other 6,025 3,985 
Industrial soy 

flour? (1) 


290 5 528 99 


1,584 (1) 1,376 § 556 





(1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
+ Unit of measure in tons. t Unit of measure in pounds. 


SOYBEANS: REC tye! a SHINGS Ray STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY ATES, OCT. 1951—SEPT. 1951 


"see of 2,000 pounds) 





Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 





Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 31, Sept. 30, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 951 





U. S. 2,267,356 278,398 646,684 441,643 





Arkansas 86,677 3,707 13,301 
Illinois 1,013,665 144,210 288,285 
Indiana 209,258 44,317 2 
Iowa 1 79, 144 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
N. Carolina 
io 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


(1) (1) 
other 195,820 5,289 48,151 141,294 





(1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


SOYBEA aN gone CTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS o OIL MILL 
CATIONS, BY STATES, OCT. 1951—SEPT. 1951 





Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 





Production Stocks Production Stocks 








uU. 8. 214,799 65 2 42,931 497,799 344,147 26,954 3 





Arkansas 3,834 +37 aa 446 10,526 3,424 1,778 
IHinois 99,831 67,9 18, 548 216,217 § 9,981 
Indiana 20,108 14,38 023 4 1,629 
lowa 26,128 22, ¥ 57,1 3,009 
Kansas 653 386 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

N. Carolina 1) 

Ohio 22,628 § q 53,891 

Oklahoma 1 qd) 


Texas ( 
All other 15,001 6,143 8,432 36,789 
(1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
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@® USAGE OF SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. Fac- 
tory production of crude soybean oil in October totaled 
214,799,000 Ibs. compared with 148,658,000 Ibs. in Sep- 
tember, reports Bureau of the Census. Factory produc- 
tion of the refined oil was 143.782,000 Ibs. in October: 
130,391,000 Ibs. in September. 


Factory consumption of crude soybean oil totaled 
154,398,000 Ibs. in October; 139,687,000 Ibs. in Septem- 
ber. Consumption of the refined oil was 147,902.000 
Ibs. in October: 127,916,000 Ibs. in September. 


Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soybean oil 
totaled 120,785,000 Ibs. Oct. 31: 90,907,000 Ibs. Sept. 
30. Stocks of the refined oil totaled 75,169,000 Ibs. 
Oct. 31: 79.870.000 Ibs. Sept. 30. 


Usage of crude soybean oil during October: soap 
115,000 Ibs.: paint and varnish 305,000 Ibs.; other in- 
edible uses 1.426.000 Ibs. 


Usage of refined oil in October: shortening 47.502.- 
000 Ibs.; margarine 6,691,000 Ibs.; other edible uses 
7,670,000 Ibs.: soap 47.000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 
1.428.000 Ibs.: lubricants and greases 3.000 Ibs.: other 


inedible products 6,604,000 Ibs. 


Usage of hydrogenated edible soybean oil in October: 
shortening 19,656,000 Ibs.: margarine 33.940,000 ‘Ibs. ; 


other edible uses 323.000 Ibs.: inedible uses 9.000 Ibs. 


@ EXPORTS. U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
oil for October. as reported by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relation. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

1,194,485 bu 


7,040,804 Ibs. 
23,002,149 Ibs 


Soybeans 

Soybean oil (crude) 

Soybean oil (refined) 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis, the exports 

for October amounted to 4.407.479 bushels. 


The grain inspection department of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade reports that 2.073.000 bushels of soy- 
beans were cleared for export shipment from the Port 
of New Orleans during November. 


@® PRICE SUPPORT. A total of 3,270,042 bush- 
els of 1951-crop soybeans had been put under Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation price support through Oct. 31. 
Production and Marketing Administration reports. 
A total of 725,257 bushels were farm-stored under 
loans; and 2,463,397 bushels were warehouse-stored un- 
A total of 81.388 bushels were covered by 
agreements. 


der loan. 
purchase 





20% DISCOUNT FOR MEMBERS! 


Soybeans and Soybean Products 
Their Chemistry and Technology 


(Two Vols.) 
Edited by Klare S. Markley 


Regular Price for Two Vols. $22 
Price to ASA Members Only 


$3.80 %:..- 


plus 30c for delivery and handling. You should 
own this outstanding work. Act today! Order from 
American Soybean Association, 
Hudson, Iowa 
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MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 


Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 


Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 


NU-SEME - an exclu- 
sive product of Western 
Burlap Bag Company 


SAVES UP TO $1.00 A TON IN SACKING COSTS, TOO! 


long lite in cotton or burlap bags, | WESTERN-MADE 
NEW BAGS: 


And only Western has the fa- 
mous NU-SEME process that Burlap— Strong, dur- 
converts top-quality used bags able. Individually in- 
or — like-new bags spected. 
i s 
e strongest seam possible! Cotton—Highest qual- 
ity at lowest prices. 





You'll be saving yourself up to 
$1.00 a ton in sacking costs, too. 











write, wire or phone — 


IS urlap Is aq 0. 


Phone — CLiffside 4-7700 


1101 W. 38th St 
Chicago 9, Ill 








UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


For 


Hot soybean meal, 
grain, feed, seed 
and mill products 


THE Only 
MOISTURE 
TESTER 
THAT: 


@ Gives direct moisture percentage readings on a 
dial, instantly 

@ Requires no separate temperature tests; a built-in 
thermometer automatically indicates temperature. 

@ Operates electrically, yet requires no electrical 
outlets or batteries. 


The Universal Moisture Tester is consistently accurate. Ex- 
tremely easy to operate. Makes complete tests in less than 
a minute. Fully portable. 


GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


No maintenance expense. Write for literature and details 
>t 
LIBERAL Free TRIAL 


BURROUS 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-D Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ml. 








COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brooe’ CORPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins 











=—1() ate 2'0 a 


TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 


Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 6102-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Montana 1052 





@ STOCKS. Production and Marketing Adminis- 


trations Commercial grain stock reports. 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
1,000 ba.) 





Oct. 29 Nov.5 Nov.12 Nov.19 Nov. 26 





Atlantic Coast 59 126 23 533 569 
Gulf Coast 171 213 418 68 
Northwestern and 

Upper Lake 93 208 p 378 443 
Lower Lake 4,274 4,346 4,982 4,954 4,762 
East Central es 3,071 3,385 3,346 3,262 3,250 
West Central Southwest- 

ern & Western 1,006 1,244 1,574 1,727 1,882 
Pacific Coast 
Total current week 8,674 9,972 10,894 11,272 10,974 
Total Year ago 9,288 12,999 14,856 15,741 15,860 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 

Dec. 10 Dec. 17 
Atlantic Coast 1,248 1,443 
Gulf Coast F 294 367 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 477 482 
Lower Lake 3,8 3,184 2,988 
East Central 3,2 3,161 3,052 
West Central, Southwestern & Western 2,010 1,872 1,939 
Total current week 11,196 10,256 10,271 
Total year ago 16,157 15,316 15,354 


U. S. Bonded Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 162 162 162 


Total year ago 96 96 96 


Total North American Commercial Stocks 
Total current wee R 11 10,398 10,433 
Total year ago 3 15,450 


@ SOYBEAN GLUE. Consumption of soybean 
glue by the softwood plywood industry in October totaled 
1.972.000 Ibs.. compared with 4,409,000 Ibs. in Septem- 
ber. 

Stocks of soybean glue totaled 2,912,000 Ibs. Oct. 31; 
162.000. lbs. Sept. 30. 

Consumption of phenolic resin glue in October was 
2.760.000 Ibs.; and of all glues, 8,703,000 lbs. 


@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments 
reported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 

Dec. 1 4,936,553 
Dec. 8 4,857,016 
Dec. 15 4,293,251 
Dec. 22 3,634,265 
@ LIMIT TRADING. At their meeting Dec. 26 
the directors of, the Chicago Board of Trade adopted a 
resolution by which trading in Jan. 1952 soybean meal 
futures will be limited to liquidating purposes only, ex- 
cepting that anyone having soybean meal of contract qual- 
ity in a position to deliver may make a short sale in the 
Jan. 1952 futures, but for delivery purposes only. The 
new regulation became effective at the opening of the mar- 
ket Dec. 27. 





SCIENTIFIC FEEDING 
OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus, USDA 


$2.80 


This is a small but absolutely authentic and con- 
cise treatment of vital information for feeders and 
feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and 
mashes, vitamin content of over sixty feedstuffs; 
What feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseases, also 
relationship between feed consumption and egg 
production. 


Order from 


The SOYBEAN DIGEST 


Hudson, Iowa 
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Pr YOU'RE ALL AT SEA about how to keep your 

solvent costs low, rely on Phillips 66 Hexane. 
It has an extremely narrow boiling range (typical 
spread only 5°) which means high recovery. No 


PHILLI 




















light ends to lose . . . no heavy residue. And 
Phillips solvents are always uniform so frequent 
adjustments in your plant aren’t required. 


Get all these money-saving advantages with 
Phillips 66 Hexane, the really efficient hydrocar- 
bon solvent that is water-white, clean and pure! 
It leaves oil and meal free from contaminating 
taste and odor. 


Write Phillips for information and advice on 
solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat or other oil extraction industries. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARECR, MICHIGAN 


___— The Soybean Plants of Allied Mills 


"AT YOUR SERVICE” 


Allied Mills conveniently located mills (see list 
below) provide dependable service to Soybean 
growers and users of Soybean Oil Meal, buying 
and selling Soybeans in truck or carload lots. 


Furthermore, every bag of Wayne Feeds used 
furthers the cause of the Soybean industry . . . 
helps make Soybeans more profitable for YOU. 
Here’s why— 

..-if Soybeans were bought for oil alone, 
the price would be far less. But by building 
volume use for Soybean Meal (as an important 
ingredient in Wayne Feeds) we help you real- 
ize greater profits. 

. special Wayne Concentrates help in- 
crease the efficiency of on-the-farm Soybean 
feeding. 

Day in and day out, our resources, facilities 
and specialized experience are “At Your Serv- 
ice” in building bigger and better returns from 
Soybeans for you. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Illinois 
Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


. OMAHA, NEBR. 
Feed Manufacturing 
Soybean Processing 


2. PEORIA, ILL. 
Feed Manufacturing 
Soybean Processing 


3. PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
Feed Manufacturing 
Soybean Processing 


. TAYLORVILLE, 
ILL. 
Soybean Processing 


. EAST ST. LOUIs, 
ILL. 
Feed Manufacturing 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feed Manufacturing 


7. FORT WAYNE, 
IND. 


Feed Manufacturing 


. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feed Manufacturing 


- COZAD, NEBR. 


Alfalfa Processing 


. ELM CENTER, 
BR. 


NEBR 
Alfalfa Processing 


. GREENVILLE, 


OHIO 
Cereal Plant 





